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LITERATURE. 
Pen Sketches by a Vanished Hand. From the 
Papers of the late Mortimer Collins. Edited 
by Tom Taylor. (R. Bentley & Son.) 


To collect and publish the desultory articles 
of an author, after his death, is sometimes a 
desirable and pleasant task, but it seldom adds 
to an author’s reputation. It is by his books 
that he will generally be wished to be judged, 
not by the light sketches and occasional 
essays produced under high pressure to 
satisfy the exigencies of journals and maga- 
zines. Yet these Sketches by a Vanished 
Hand, though belonging almost exclusively 
to the latter class of writings, do Mortimer 
Collins fuller justice, both as to his character 
and talents, than perhaps any of the many 
volumes which he published in his lifetime. 
That the ordinary rule should be reversed in 
the case of Mortimer Collins is no doubt 
unfortunate from one point of view, as it 
shows that his most ambitious efforts failed 
of entire success; but this we already knew, 
and Mr. Tom Taylor has done both the public 
and the memory of his friend nothing but 
good service in editing these pleasant pages, 
which increase our intimacy with one of the 
cleverest literary men of the present genera- 
tion. 

He (Mortimer Collins) was a man of varied 
gifts; large and generous both in body and 
mind ; very susceptible to all sights, sounds, 
and tastes, physical and mental; with a zest for 
enjoyment of all good things, from a poem or 
a picture to a cigar and a glass of claret, anda 
taste which was naturally healthy in almost all. 
It is partly because these volumes tell us so 
much about the man that they do him more 
justice than his novels or his poems ; partly 
because in these for the most part hastily 
written sketches one does not look for sus- 
tained power or finish, the want of which 
spoils nearly all his more ambitious work. 
He was one of those men who suffered from 
over activity of mind, of whom it may be 
paradoxically said that their thoughts throng 
too quickly to let them think. Few can 
help regretting that he never permitted him- 
self those reflective pauses in the midst of 
creation which are necessary for the produc- 
tion of sure work. Day after day he wrote, 
never caring to ascertain that his day’s 
work was “good,” content that it should be 
“good enough” for the immediate purpose. 
And it always was “good enough,” always 
full of fresh impressions freshly expressed, 
studded with bright epigram, sparkling with 
pleasant verse, overflowing with animal and 
mental spirits—the clear current of an honest, 
manly, and scholarly mind. 

It is useless to conjecture what he might 
have done if he had lived. That he had in 

im many 2f the qualities required for the 





production of better work is not to be 
doubted ; whether he would ever have found 
the leisure and the patience and the thoroughly 
congenial theme which were all necessary to 
its production no man can say. The hand 
has vanished, and these sketches which it has 
left behind, and which still seem to beat with 


‘its strong pulse, are evidence, like his books, 


of capacity rather than achievement. 

With the exception of James Hannay, there 
has been no man of our time whose career 
has ended in so great a literary disappoint- 
ment; and it is one of the merits of this 
selection that it fairly represents the versa- 
tility of his gifts, while it adds to our know- 
ledge of his critical faculty. The last essay 
which he ever wrote, in which he gave 
to the world the fruit of his study of 
Aristophanes, is perhaps the most valu- 
able of all, containing as it does an ad- 
mirable réswmé of those of his plays which 
have come down to us, interspersed with 
excellent translations, some of the best of 
which are his own. Scarcely less to be admired 
is his estimate of the literary character of Lord 
Beaconsfield, which, while laughing good- 
naturedly at his eccentricities and _short- 
comings, does full justice to the brilliance of 
his genius. Nothing can be better than 
Mortimer Collins’ estimate of the value of 
Contarint Fleming. 


‘* Roi ne puis, as the motto of the Rohan hath it ; 
Contarini would be a poet, but can never attain 
the power. If, therefore, the book does not 
fulfil its idea, and trace the growth of the poetic 
character, it is very curious as the autobiography 
of one who would have been a poet if he could.” 


On the other hand, he praises his pictures 
of life in Sybi? without stint. 


‘‘Mr. Dickens has no transcript of life more 
accurate than Mr. Disraeli’s picture of the town 
of Mowbray in its prosperity and adversity. 
Thackeray’s ‘Cave of Harmony’ is not a more 
brilliant sketch than Disraeli’s of the Temple, 
that marvellous place of entertainment kept by 
Chaffing Jack.” 


But it is not only these careful (unfortunately 
for his reputation these unusually careful) 
studies that show the freshness and width of 
his literary appreciation. The stray leaves 
on Blake, Landor, Praed, and Coleridge; the 
charming papers on Martial, Horace, and 
Catullus; the scattered remarks on Keats 
and Shelley, Barnes and John Collins, Henry 
Murger, Charles Wesley, and many more, all 
testify to a mind that was extensive in its 
sympathy and a literary palate that was 
seldom at fault. 

If the papers in which he narrates his 
walking excursions are less valuable from a 
literary point of view than his critical essays, 
they are of some interest from the light they 
throw upon his character. In them he has 
unconsciously drawn his own portrait without 
affectation or flattery. He takes you with 
him and makes you enjoy each picturesque 
piece of architecture, each sweet view of 
English scenery, as he enjoyed it himself, 
and all the while talks to you in comment 
upon life and art, or whatever stirs the 
ripples of his inconstant mind ; now descanting 
on the merits of stewed eels or the demerits 
of Wiltshire cider, now warbling a piece 
of sparkling verse of his own, now quoting a 
brilliant epigram of another’s. Always manly 





always charitable, always brimful of wit and 
cheerfulness, these pleasant streams of nar- 
rative not only reflect the’scenery through 
which he passes, but all his own moods. The 
moods change somewhat toorapidly sometimes ; 
things sacred and profane jostle one another 
somewhat too closely ; religious musings are 
sometimes separated by a very few lines from 
an estimate of pork chops; but it is evident 
that this was due to the habit of his mind, 
and that his reverence was as genuine as his 
hunger. 

Argument was not the forte of Mortimer 
Collins, and his papers on “ Darwinism” and 
“ What is Betting?” have no possible value 
here except to show that his strange lack of 
reasoning power explains to a certain extent 
his failure to win a higher rank in literature. 

Cosmo MonxKHOUSE. 








The Serpent Charmer. By Louis Rousselet. 
Translated from the French by Mary de 


Hauteville. With Sixty-eight Engravings 
on Wood by A. Marie. (Sampson Low & 
Co.) 


Txose who take up this interesting novel in 
the hope of learning the secrets of Indian 
snake charmers will be disappointed; and 
we do not find that it affords even a peg for 
writing a paper on that curious subject. 
The reference to a “cobra’s sting,’ at p. 
35, may be a slip of the pen or an error 
of the translator; but one of the first 
stories that we meet with, describing the 
snake charmer as being preserved from the 
attack of a tiger by his favourite cobra twin- 
ing round the tiger’s neck and killing it, is 
quite incredible, and not even ben trovato. A 
tiger in such circumstances, even if they were 
possible, would have destroyed both the snake 
and the man. Another sensational impossi- 
bility is the story of the snake charmer taking 
into his hands the head of a large crocodile 
which was dragging him into the water, and 
releasing himself from its grasp by scooping 
out its eyes with his naked fingers. It 
is quite out of place to find a member 
of this dreaded, but suspected, despised, 
and impure caste of snake charmers dis- 
coursing upon “the law of the Vedas and 
Pouranas” as if he were a Brahman, and, in 
addition, a disciple of Plato and Schleier- 
macher. On the other hand, we have nothing 
special with regard to Indian snake charmers, 
their modes of life, and the methods by which 
they manipulate and train their serpents. 
This is purely a matter of habitude, fearless- 
ness, and skill; but M. Rousselet gives us no 
inkling as to their methods. What he has 
written is a-French novel distinctly superior 
to the run of French novels relating to the 
East in truth of local colouring. The story is 
interesting, and the painful events of the 
Indian Matiny are treated with delicacy. As 
might be expected from M. Rouasselet’s great 
illustrated work on India, he displays very 
full knowledge of many parts of his subject, 
but in other parts he is quite atsea. It is 
uncalled for to bring a very strict standard to 
bear on the efforts of the novelist. Tried by 
such a standard, Sir Walter Scott’ would 
sometimes be found erring egregiously. Indian 
experts have found that even Col. Meadows 
Taylor, despite his profound and minute - 
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acquaintance with Indian life, has fallen 
into some great mistakes. It may even 
be allowed to a /distinguished novelist to 
send her hero,-out partridge shooting on 
the Scotch horder with a rifle, and with 
that same weapon to bring down an eagle 
which is a scarcely visible point in the 
upper sky. Considering the “go” of her 
stories we may also pardon the same lively 
writer for making the horses of another of 
her heroes start from the grassy sward of 
Richmond Park into the Thames. Complete 
truthfulness in detail seems to be reserved 
for our greatest novelists, and must be a very 
serious burden to them. M. Rousselet is so 
far truthful in his details, and has written 
such an excellent novel, that it is to be 
regretted that he has so often gone beyond 
the sphere of his own knowledge, whether 
personal or historical. ‘The portions of his 
story relating to Nana Sahib of Bithoor, to, 
Cawnpore and the neighbouring regions of 
the Ganges Valley, are in excellent keeping 
with facts and local details. The same may 
be said, to a less extent, of his vivid de- 
scriptions of the Terai; but when he 
crosses the Himalayas, or even enters upon 
them, he is, apparently, quite out of any 
ground known to him. From Rajpir his 
adventurers looked up to ‘‘ Mussourie,’’ and 
“could distinctly see the elegant buildings 
of the city enclosed in wonderful gardens.” 
Seeing that there is no city at Masiri, only 
scattered bungalows scarcely visible from 
Rajpir, and no wonderful gardens, this is 
pretty good, but better things follow. We are 
introduced to “‘ Tin-to,”’ the richest merchant 
of Chipki, or Shipki, who is a wealthy and 
liberal man even when out of his own country, 
though the income of the very wealthiest 
merchant of Shipki probably does not exceed 
fifty pounds sterling a year. Crossing the 
Nila Pass into the Sutlej valley, the poor State 
of Bussahir is changed into a portion of 
fairyland; and the wretched residence of 
its Raja into a great castle, one of whose 
“citadels encloses the palace, whose lofty 
facades of pink sandstone and numerous 
gilded turrets overlook the whole country 
round.” We also have a fight between tigers 
and yaks where no tigers are, and the 
adventurers make their escape from this 
wonderful scene by floating in a boat down 
a portion of the Sutlej which is far too rapid 
for continuous navigation. 

It is to be regretted that M. Rousselet did 
not keep himself more within the limits of his 
own knowledge, because, when he does so, his 
narrative (with some small exceptions) conveys 
substantially correct impressions. As it is, he 
has given us an interesting novel which is a vast 
improvement on French works of the kind 
relating to the East. ANDREW WILSON. 








Histoire de V Autriche-Hongrie depuis les 
Origines jusqu’a I’ Année 1878. Par 
Louis Leger. (Paris: Hachette.) 

THE book of which the title stands at the 

head of this article is one of the series pub- 

lished under the direction of M. Duruy, 
several volumes of which have already been 

reviewed in these columns. The author, M. 

Louis Leger, is a professor in the “ Ecole 


is already known as the author of several 
books on the history and languages of the 
Sclavonic nations. These previous studies 
have admirably adapted him for his most 
recent undertaking. Through them he has 
been induced to tell the history of the 
various countries now governed by the House 
of Hapsburg from the only point of view 
from which it ought to be related, but from 
which, nevertheless, it seldom if ever is 
approached. The history of Austria, and of 
Hungary and Croatia, is generally entirely 
subordinated to that of Germany and of the 
Holy Roman Empire, of which the House of 
Hapsburg for several centuries happened to 
be the head. Hungary, indeed, occasionally 
looms indistinctly in the background; Bo- 
hemia is sometimes heard of, but its historical 
position never clearly appears; Transyl- 
vania may be mentioned all of a sudden, so 
as to perplex the reader, yet the mainsprings 
of the action are always sought in Western 
affairs, to the almost total exclusion of any 
others, and a perfectly incorrect result is the 
consequence. ‘ The title of Emperor of Ger- 
many,’’ says M. Leger in his Preface, 

‘* has too often caused a forgetfulness of the less 
sonorous but more real titles of King of Bohemia 
and of Hungary. The history of Austria has 
been sought in Switzerland, in Germany, in 
Italy, in the Low Countries—everywhere, in 
fact, except among the nations and in the 
countries without which there never would have 
been any Austrian Power at all.” 


Against this practice it has been the object of 
M. Leger to protest, and to accomplish in the 
world of literature and of history what Prince 
Bismarck has partly done, and is credited with 
still carrying out in the world of politics, viz., 
the transference of the centre of Austrian 
interests back to Vienna exclusively, and hence 
to make the two-headed eagle turn both its 
beaks definitely to the East. 
“T have deliberately neglected,” says M. Leger, 
‘the too familiar tale of the domination of the 
Hapsburgs in the countries foreign to the Austria 
of to-day. On the other hand, I have dwelt 
especially on the history of the three fundamental 
groups which, at the present hour, are the basis 
of the Austrian State, and which are not even 
yot in a condition of stable equilibrium. These 
three groups are the Hereditary States, the 
kingdom of Hungary, and that of Bohemia.” 
Such is the plan of this book, clearly and 
methodically carried out, and illustrated with 
maps, which, if not possessing the minute 
accuracy of similar German productions, have 
the French virtue of clearness in their 
broader features, and will prove of material 
assistance to the reader intent upon fathoming 
the mysteries of Austrian ethnography. The 
following is M. Leger’s estimate of the various 
races comprised within the limits of the 
empire :— 
4,370,000 Czechs 
2,753,000 Slovaks 
2,341,000 Poles 
2,774,000 Ruthenes 
1,500,000 Slovenes 
3,395,000 Serbo-Croats 
7 to 8 millions Germans 
5,500,000 Magyars 
600,000 Italians 
2,640,000 Roumanians 


The Magyars in the above table include the 
Szeklers of Transylvania. It is a pity per- 


Slavs 


Latin race { 





speciale des Langues orientales vivantes,” and 


lumped together, as they differ in race, though 
but slightly, and are further separated by 
religion. Substantially, however, the figures 
of M. Leger are probably as correct as 
any others which could be opposed to them, 
though he does not state on what system he 
has counted the considerable and very in- 
fluential Jewish population generally claimed 
by German and Weaver controversial writers 
as belonging to them, which in sentiment it 
probably does, the Magyar having always 
been distinguished by his toleration in matters 
of religion, and even the German shining by 
contrast with his neighbour of the Orthodox 
Greek Church. 

The Babel which must exist inside the 
dominions of the House of Hapsburg may 
fairly be gathered from these figures. But 
the confusion which nature has created, history 
has increased. The discordant nationalities 
do not even lie together in distinct and homo- 
geneous bodies. The wars, migrations, and 
religious persecutions of former ages have 
caused in many cases a strange admixture of 
nationalities within thesame country. Bohemia, 
for example, is tolerably equally divided be- 
tween Czech and German, and the latter— 
with the exception of some of the old aris- 
tocracy—hold the “ historical claims ” of the 
country in which they live uncommonly 
cheap. The Szeklers, again, are separated 
from the great mass of their Magyar brethren, 
not only by a wide belt of mountain and 
forest, but also by the principal body of the 
Roumanian subjects of the House of Haps 
burg. Other and similar instances might be 
given. But this is not all. Inthe case of 
several of the more important races, a larger 
or smaller body of their brethren are to be 
found lying immediately across the frontier of 
a neighbouring and independent State. 

The Austrian Germans are of course a 
mere chip of the great German race; there 
are more Poles in Russian Poland than in 
Galicia; there are Poles in Prussia and 
there are Ruthenes in Russia as well as in 
Austrian Poland. There are Czechs in 
Lusatia across the German frontier. There 
are more Roumanians in Roumania than in 
Transylvania, and the Italian portion of 
Austria is the Jtalia Irredenta of the 
agitators. There are as many Serbs on one 
side of the Save as on the other, and the 
coast of the Adriatic is a pandemonium of 
languages in which the Italians and the 
Sclavs curse one another as intruders, and 
both denounce the Magyars, the Germans, 
the Greeks, and the Jews. The ethnographic 
and linguistic confusion finds its expression 
in the present division of the empire into 
two halves with distinct administrations, 
separated by the little stream of the Leitha, 
which, as M. Leger happily observes, probably 
never expected to be so famous. The em- 
pire as a whole is governed by the 
machinery of the Delegations and the 
common Ministers. In the Austrian half 
of this divided State there is a central 
Parliament at Vienna, beside seventeen local 
Parliaments—viz., those of Upper Austria, 
Lower Austria, Bohemia, Austrian Silesia, 
Moravia, the Tirol, Salzburg, Goritz, Gradiska, 
Istria, Trieste, Carniola, Carinthia, Dalmatia, 
Styria, Galicia, and the Bukowina. In 





haps that the Serbs and Croats should be 


the Hungarian half there is a central 
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Diet at Pesth; while Croatia possesses a 
Landtag with limited attributions, but with a 
right to representation in the Diet. Mean- 
while, the Roumanians in Transylvania protest 
ainst the denial to them of similar rights 
to those of Croatia, and the Landtag at 
Agram is not satisfied and refuses to be com- 
forted. Such is the complex machinery of 
government. And yet, as M. Leger re- 
minds. us in his opening pages, though 
the Austrian empire only dates from 1804, 
and though the arrangement just described 
only dates from 1867, what may be called 
the Austrian State, within something like its 
resent limits, has existed for three centuries 
and a-half; for the sceptres of Bohemia and 
Hungary had practically passed for ever into 
the hands of the Dukes of Austria at the com- 
mencement of the sixteenth century, and it is 
from their union that the Austrian State 
system in reality dates. The question accord- 
ingly at once arises how this fact is to be 
explained. Is the Austrian State purely 
artificial, or is it not? Is it the result of a 
certain number of fortunate marriages, and of 
the successful, but now impossible intrigues of 
an old-fashioned diplomacy ; or is it the result 
of the action of real forces, and the outcome of 
circumstances which still exist, and will con- 
tinue to keep it in existence? The question is 
one, not merely of historical interest or of im- 
portance to the students of what the Prime 
Minister would call “‘ musty parchments,” but, 
as the columns of the press day by day remind 
us, is one of present urgency, and upon the 
answer to which much of the coming fortunes 
and good government of the European conti- 
nent may depend. 

Towards forming a correct opinion upon 
this momentous subject, the book of M. Leger, 
whether the reader agrees or not with the 
opinions of the writer, is a valuable contribu- 
tion. It is written chiefly from the point of 
view of the Sclav nationalities. M. Leger is 
an enthusiast for the Sclavs, for their history, 
their literature, and their poetry ; and who 
need complain? The Magyar also, though 
his errors are carefully recorded, has justice 
done to him; and this is very valuable in a 
writer with M. Leger’s opinions, and at a time 
when, because the Magyars refused to forget 
during the recent war that their best, states- 
men and generals only escaped a horrible end 
in 1849 through Turkish protection, it has 
become the fashion with certain English 
political writers to deny them the possession 
of a single good quality. But for the 
Germans M. Leger does not conceal his 
hatred. It signifies little to him that it was 
Brandenburgers and Bavarians and Pome- 
ranians, and not Austrians or Tyrolese, who 
besieged Paris and fought round Metz and on 
the Loire. They all belong to the same 
odious race, and it is easy to read between 
the lines that the darling wish of the heart 
of M. Louis Leger is to live to see the day 
when the Sclav and the Celt shall crush the 
evil-minded Teuton; and if the Magyar gets 
in the way so much the worse for him. This 
dislike occasionally betrays M. Leger into 
freaks unworthy of the rest of his book; as, 
for example, when he omits the Battle of 
Rosbach from the list of the victories of 
Frederick the Great, for no better reason, 
apparently, than because it was a French 





army, commanded by a French general, which 
was there defeated. 

There is nothing more remarkable in history 
than the simultaneous aggrandisement of the 
House of Hapsburg, both eastward and west- 
ward, at the close of the fifteenth and the 
commencement of the sixteenth century. 
Before that date it had indeed oceupied 
a considerable position. On the extinction 
of the House of Babenberg it had wrested 
Austria, after a sharp struggle, from Ottokar 
of Bohemia, and had given more than one 
Emperor to Germany. But its position was 
the reverse of undisputed. It was in reality 
the fear of the Turks and of the French, and 
the consequent recognition of the necessity 
of some kind of union among heterogeneous 
principalities and powers, which finally made 
the empire of Germany hereditary in the 
House of Hapsburg, and united to it the 
crowns of Bohemia and Hungary. The 
union was not altogether willing; the decree 
of fate was long struggled against. But the 
fall of Constantinople in 1453, the warlike 
policy of the French Kings, and the all but 
successful intrigues of Francis the First to be 
elected Roman Emperor settled the question. 
The history of the House of Austria in its 
broader features for the two centuries which 
followed is the history of the double struggle 
against her two great enemies east and west. 
The final defeat of the Turks before Vienna, 
ahd the victories of Eugéne and Louis 
of Baden on the Rhine and the Danube 
at the close of the seventeenth and the 
commencement of the eighteenth century, 
altered the situation for ever. The huge 
overgrown dominion of the House of Haps- 
burg was no longer a necessity as a 
defence against the Turks, and the world 
soon began to find it out. It may sound 
paradoxical, but the fact is that the power 
of the Hapsburgs was destroyed by its 
own victories. Meanwhile, in Germany 
another Power was arising which had no 
foreign dominions or alien subjects, and 
therefore considered itself a better guardian 
of German interests at home and equally able 
to protect them to the west. The statesmen 
of France made no short-sighted calculation 
in allying themselves with the Hapsburgs 
against the MHohenzollerns in the great 
struggle of the Seven Years’ War. But the 
stars in their courses fought against them, 
and against the French empire when it 
aimed at accomplishing the same object. 
Rosbach was in this sense the forerunner of 
Gravelotte, and Leuthen of Sadowa. The 
Peace of Hubertsburg led inevitably to that of 
Prague, and the Treaty of Presburg was their 
connecting link. The history of Germany 
from 1756 to 1866 is the history of the 
attempt of France to impose the headship of 
a weakened House of MHapsburg on a 
weaker Germany, and of the determi- 
nation of the Hohenzollerns not to allow it. 
Austria by 1866 had ceased to be a necessity 
to Germany, and the Peace of Prague only 
sanctioned the decree which fate had long 
since registered. 

The question then arises whether, now that 
the Turkish power has disappeared, circum- 
stances still exist sufficient to keep the Austrian 
State together. It is not unreasonable to recog- 
nise these circumstances in the rise of Russia 





and in the position of Vienna. Peter the Great, 
by a curious coincidence, came to the throne in 
the year previous to the defeat of the Turks 
before Vienna. Ever since, the huge shadow 
of his despotic empire has been growing 
longer and longer. ‘The Hungarian has 
already had experience of its tender mercies, 
and, notwithstanding his occasional vapourings, 
probably recognises that he could not stand 
alone against it. The Pole and the Ruthene 
in Galicia have not the smallest wish to see 
themselves absorbed into Russian Poland. But 
they, too, know that this is the alternative to 
their existence within the Austrian State. The 
Czech agitator, whether noble or plebeian, is 
aware that the “historical rights” of the 
kingdom and the crown of Wenceslas, if 
slighted in his opinion at Vienna, would be 
trampled under foot at St, Petersburg, and 
could find no place inside the German empire. 
Neither, certainly, has heany wish to exch 

his liberty of denouncing the Government in 
public meetings in Prague for that of cursing it 
from inside a Siberian mine. The Austrian 
provinces and Vienna have for so long been 
the centre of an empire that it is a mere 
assertion that they wish for absorption 
into the German empire, and to sink into a 
province. It is also too often assumed upon 
perfectly insufficient evidence that Prince 
Bismarck is blind to the risks of bringing 
Vienna inside the German empire as a rival 
to Berlin, to strengthen the already strong 
“ particularist’’ party, and to revive all the 
struggles which rent the old Bund from 1815 
to 1866. The Southern Sclavs, whether Croats 
or Serbs, will probably feel that the material 
advantages, the order, and the constitutional 
freedom which they enjoy under the House 
of Hapsburg are greater than those which 
any other possible alternative would procure 
them, especially so long as the countries 
they occupy are divided by separate and hos- 
tile religions. They could not stand alone, 
and absorption into a huge Pansclavic empire, 
or even into the Bulgaria of General Ignatieff, 
is not the wish of any except of subsidised 
hirelings. It is these centripetal forces which 
will probably keep together the Austrian 
State as the Eastern empire, which its name 
implies that it should be. But the centrifugal 
forces, it must be acknowledged, are also great, 
and the problem which the statesmen of Vienna 
and Pesth are attempting to solve is one of 
the most interesting now being worked out on 
the field of European politics. The machinery 
of a Federal State is always difficult to work, 
especially on parliamentary lines. Nor is this 
ali. By a happy quotation from the Repre- 
sentative Government of Mr. Mill, M. Leger 
reminds his readers that, of all the systems 
to which the application of constitutional 
ideas is difficult, a federation of different 
nationalities stands first. Yet this is the 
arduous undertaking upon which the rulers of 
Austria-Hungary are now engaged. 

‘‘ During the second half of the reign of Francis 
Joseph,” says M. Leger, ‘‘ Austria has once and 
for all broken with the absolutist traditions of 
Ferdinand IV. and Francis II., and has taken 
her place among the free States. . . . She 
has proclaimed all the liberties necessary to the 
individual as a citizen. The nobility lost 
the privilege of exemption from military ser- 
vice; the peasant has been definitively set free 
from whatever feudai links still bound him to 
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his lord; the proceedings of the law courts 
have been made oral and opened to the public; 
the criminal] code has been reformed; trial by 
jury has been introduced ; corporal punishment 
has been abolished both in the army and the 
prisons ; the Jews have been placed on a footing 
of absolute equality with other religious per- 
suasions; imprisonment for debt has been 
checked. The military frontier has been done 
away with, though its future government re- 
mains to be settled. . Education has 
made a rapid advance since the schools have 
been taken away from the control of the clergy, 
and the introduction of liberal ideas has been 
introduced into the system of instruction 
pursued in them. . . The Constitution 
of 1867, notwithstanding all its defects, has 
brought with it a whole series of liberal laws 
on the general rights attaching to citizenship, 
on the guarantees of individual liberty, on the 
inviolability of the domicile, on the right of 
public meeting and of combination; on civil 
marriages, on the relations of Church and 
State and of the different religious com; 
ounions. Certainly the old Austria of Metter- 
nich and of Francis II, no longer exists ”— 
(pp. 578, 579). 


This is what has been accomplished since 
1867. The problem of the future, as M. Leger 
points out, is to find out how to accord a 
greater amount of political autonomy to the 
Sclavs without destroying the equilibrium of 
the empire, and without sacrificing the con- 
stitutional liberties and parliamentary privi- 
leges which the dual system of government 
has nurtured. The practical annexation of 
Bosnia and the Herzegovina adds a new 
interest and a new importance to this problem. 

Epmonp FirzMavuRIce. 








Memoirs of Edward and Catherine Stanley. 
Edited by their Son, A. P. Stanley, D.D., 


Dean of Westminster. (Murray.) 


Tue Dean of Westminster, whose reputation 
has overshadowed that of his father, is right 
in thinking that the public will read with 
interest these biographical sketches. They 
show that the Dean’s liberal opinions are not 
wholly due to the influence of Arnold, but 
are to a great extent hereditary, and are the 
natural result of the early teaching he received 
from both his parents. And they also do 
justice toa man whom most of his contempo- 
raries misjudged, and whom the present 
generation has well-nigh forgotten. 

Bishop Stanley, it must be admitted, was 
not a very remarkable man. He was not con- 
spicuous for scholarship or theological learn- 
ing; he was neither a statesman nor an 
orator ; but he was a thoroughly conscientious 
man, utterly free from cant and bigotry, 
large-hearted and liberal when liberality was 
apt to make a bishop the object of clerical 
suspicion. Judged by modern standards, he 
falls short of the highest type of episcopal 
excellence, and some readers may be tempted 
to remark that he was better fitted to be 
captain of a ship, in accordance with his 
childish aspirations, than to supervise the 
difficult diocese of Norwich. It would be 
fairer to say that, so far as the duties of a 
bishop are co-ordinate with those of a parish 
priest, they were ably as well as faithfully 
discharged by him, and that his failures were 
due neither to lack of interest in his work 
nor of zeal in its performance. 

Edward Stanley’s life was simple and un- 





eventful. He had no predilection for a 
clerical career, but, on the contrary, a distinct 
passion for the Navy. He had no special 
training for ministerial work, and, when he 
went to Cambridge, knew nothing of Greek 
and very little of Latin. Circumstances— 
which some would interpret to mean a family 
living and others an unconscious call—com- 
pelled him to adopt what at first might not 
have seemed to be his natural vocation. Be 
that as it may, the two-and-thirty years of 
his incumbency of Alderley were spent in 
happy devotion to the spiritual and temporal 
wants of his parishioners, and we can readily 
believe that it was with unfeigned reluctance 
he exchanged such pleasant toil for the burden 
of episcopal life. He was appointed Bishop of 
Norwich in 1837, succeeding Dr. Bathurst, 
whose fault had certainly not been that of 
meddling too much with the affairs of his 
diocese. 

‘*Non-residence ; pluralities; one instead of 
two services once a week, or sometimes only 
once a fortnight—an abuse which had reached 
such a pitch as to have produced one instance 
(happily rectified before the time now described) 
in which fifteen churches were served by three 
brothers; carelessness in admission to holy 
orders ; imperfect administration of the rites of 
baptism and burial—such were some of the 
more obvious anomalies which had made the 
diocese of Norwich a byword for laxity among 
the sees of the Church of England.” 

To remedy such a state of things was a 
difficult task; to do so without giving offence 
an impossibility. The measure of success 
which attended Bishop Stanley’s efforts to 
bring about a reform was considerable, and 
was as much due to his unfailing courtesy as 
to his unsparing zeal. As at Alderley, so in 
East Anglia, his own life formed the strongest 
possible protest against irreligion and indo- 
lence. Clergy and laity alike could scarcely 
help being benefited by the presence among 
them of one whose every thought was given 
to the advancement of the best interests of 
those committed to his charge. The key-note 
of his life is contained in his own remark :— 
‘“*T hear a good deal about zeal for the welfare 
of the Church. I wish I could hear more of 
anxiety for the welfare of Christianity.” 
Upon the latter his own heart was so entirely 
set that at times he laid himself open to the 
charge of undervaluing the former. His 
catholicity was such that he himself scarcely 
knew its limits. He had a larger horizon 
than bounds the view of most men, and, 
though we do not wish to see the bench of 
bishops filled exclusively by what we may 
eall such ‘natural theologians,” it would 
certainly suffer as greatly by the predomi- 
nance of mere ecclesiastics. Bishop Stanley’s 
contributions to divinity are, as might be 
expected, of little permanent value, but his 
Familiar History of Birds retains its popu- 
larity, and evinces the power of accurate 
observation and love of nature which the 
author retained to the close of his life. 

The Bishop died in 1849, and, though he 
knew it not, his youngest son had predeceased 
him. Both he and his eldest brother were 
officers in the Royal Navy and men of pro- 
mise—the elder, indeed, in a brief life made a 
name for himself by his successful exploration 
of the Coral Sea and the difficult coast of 
New Guinea, 





—— 


A good half—many readers will say the 
best half—of the volume before us is occupied 
by extracts from the letters and journals of 
the Bishop’s wife, Catherine, daughter of the 
Rev. Oswald Leycester. It was of her that 
Sydney Smith said, “Hers is a porcelain 
understanding,’ and the refinement of 
thought and delicacy of apprehension which 
such a term implies are conspicuous through. 
out her writings. Meditation, and especially 
introspection, were her mental characteristics, 
and combined with these she had a shrewdness 
of judgment which must often have been of 
vast service to her husband. The one point 
common both to him and to her was a genuine 
spirit of tolerance, but perhaps we may 
venture to add that she could have given 
a better reason for this spirit than he could 
have advanced. 

It is superfluous to say that the book is 
well edited ; that it is well worth reading is, 
we hope, abundantly clear from the remarks 
which we have made upon it. 

Cuarues J. RoBrnson. 








NEW NOVELS, 


Loyella. By Mrz. Harry Bennett-Edwards, 
author of “A Tantalus Cap,” &. In 3 
vols. (Royal Exchange office.) 


Wappermouth. By W. Theodore Hickman, 
In 3 vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 


George Rayner. By Leon Brook. (Chap- 
man & Hall.) 


*‘ Aw awfully jolly room, too, after Ouida’s 
pattern ; pity there’s no becoming romance 
about Mr. Paul Aram,” says Captain Challice, 
one of the characters in Mrs. Harry Bennett- 
Edwards’ new story—a story about which we 
might say, “A very interesting novel, after 
Ouida’s pattern; pity there’s so much in- 
credible romance about Loyella and her 
history.” Absurdly full of improbable situ- 
ations and impossible people, Loyella is yet 
undoubtedly interesting, and the majority of 
readers who commence it are not likely to 
leave it unfinished. Loyella, originally a 
foundling picked up in Rome by an artist for 
the “roundness of her baby limbs,” is the 
widow of an Italian prince who commits 
suicide after witnessing an interview between 
his wife and her old lover. She had been a 
great singer, and she appears in London as 
the lioness of the period, the great writer of 
the day, and proprietor of the Epicurean, 
which her lover edits for his livelihood. Tired 
of London life she comes to settle for a 
season, and under an anonymous name, at 
Ray-Hilton among country neighbours. It 
is her life there, her friendship with the 
Challices, her patronage of Annas Holt, 
artist, and his sporting wife, and the machi- 
nations of her maid Dennis, the disguised 
wife of her lover, that make up the story, 
which, if often absurd and always somewhat 
high-pitched, is very readable. 


Wappermouth, though at times intensely 
vulgar, is yet somewhat original, and depends 
for its interest not so much on plot and inci- 
dent as upon the very considerable success 
with which its characters are drawn. Over- 
drawn, no doubt, some of them are, but with 
so grotesque a pencil that we do not regret 
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the result. The talk of the village club, 
where Mr. Jawndice, Captains Goggler and 
Tomperson, General Weatherbeeton and Mr. 
Sprawler, Arthur Jackenapes, and some others 
congregate, looks as if it were a not unfaith- 
ful reproduction of what the author had heard ; 
while the Parson’s escapade in attempting to 
follow the hounds is amusing. Mr. W. Theo- 
dore Hickman must have mixed with some very 
extraordinary people much given to having 
“a drink” and talking very odious slang. 
They vent their spite by “ bumping” each 
other at balls; and one hero, not content with 
this method of indulging his evil temper, en- 
flamed by ardent spirits, fires with a revolver 
upon the person dancing with the object of 
his affection. The wounded man is conveyed 
home in his friends Mr. and Mrs. Merdon’s 
carriage, and his wound attended to thus :— 
“*A tuck from my white petticoat will be the 
best, Alfred,’ said Mrs. Merdon ; ‘ give me the 
knife.” And, turning up her dress, the kind- 
hearted and thoughtful lady took a very long 
strip off her white undergarment, which made 
a capital bandage, and was applied to the 
wounded arm with much success.” 

There is one piece of almost genuine pathos 
towards the end of the first volume, when the 
profligate heir sits over his wine in his father’s 
house, and thoughts of the old days of inno- 
cence and happiness steal unbidden in-o his 
mind; and there is a very extraordinary 
piece of moralising over a pigstye, beginning, 
“Happy Swine,” continuing, “lucky piggy 
wiggies !”’ and ending, ‘‘ Good-bye; shut your 
eyes, dream peacefully.” Had this remark- 
able passage occurred earlier in the story 
perhaps its readers would have been inclined 
to open their eyes and shut the book. 


George Rayner is a well-written story, full 
of sweetness and tenderness. Here and there 
it is a little raw and crude, but if it is a first 
attempt—which I take it to be—it is full of 
promise. The characters are well defined 
and natural, with the solitary exception per- 
haps of Kathleen. They are well sustained 
throughout. Margaret is a charming char- 
acter, quite a woman in her confiding love 
for George Rayner, who is full of genius, and 
morbidly jealous of all who loved her, and 
suspicious of herself; quite a woman, too, 
in her affection for Captain Strachan, to whose 
care her father commended her on his death- 
bed in Africa. The writer who can draw 
characters like Margaret, George Rayner, the 
Mother, the Priest, and Captain Strachan has 
evidently some good work in him. 

W. W. Tuxttocx. 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 


Songs by Alfred Tennyson, set to Music by 
Various Composers. Edited by W. G. Cusins. 
(0. Kegan Paul and Oo.) “This sumptuous 
Volume contains forty-five songs by the Poet 
Laureate, the settings of thirty-five being new, 
and composed expressly for the work. Among 
the versions previously published are ‘St. 
Agnes’ Eve,” by Arthur Sullivan, ‘‘ The Poet’s 
Song,” by Hubert Parry, and ‘‘ The Death of 
the Old Year,” by B. Jackson. The composers 
who have been asked to contribute are almost 
invariably musicians of eminence, and among 
them we find the names of Pinsuti, Hatton, 
Leslie, Scharwenka, Sullivan, Benedict, Barnby, 
Henschel, Joachim, Blumenthal, Raff, Cowen, 

degger, Tours, Saint-Saéns, Liszt, Massenet, 





and Gounod. One or two old favourites are not 
included, doubtless for sufficient reason. Thus, 
in place of Balfe’s ‘‘Come into the Garden, 
Maud,” we have a setting by M. Massenet, very 
characteristic of the French composer’s style, 
but not conceived in a popular vein. It should 
be stated that in some instances the verses are 
set for two or more voices. For example, 
J.J. Barnett has arranged ‘‘ The Sea Fairies” 
as a duet for female voices, and Mr. Cusins has 
included two part-songs. It would occupy a 
large amount of space to criticise each number, 
but it may be said generally that the songs are 
worthy of the distinguished names of the 
musicians above mentioned. The book is a 
handsome quarto, and a more suitable Christmas 
present for persons of musical proclivities could 
not be desired. 


Stories from the Greek Tragedians. By the 
Rey. Alfred J. Church. With twenty-four 
illustrations. (Seeley.) As Christmas time 
comes round, we are accustomed to expect 
from Mr. Church a chapter from the classical 
authors, told with rare felicity of diction and 
illustrated with not less attractive designs. His 
Homer and his Virgil have, we hope, smoothed 
the path of toil to many a school-boy, and 
opened a new world of delight to hundreds 
more that can never aspire to read the originals. 
In strict regard to their position in literature, 
he has now turned to the Greek tragedians—a 
subject of still greater difficulty, both from the 
abundance of materials and from the necessity 
for a free recourse to paraphrase. In such a 
matter Mr. Church’s own experience must be of 
more authority than any comments of a critic. 
He hasnot scrupled to append a passage from 
the Phoenissae to the Seven against Thebes, and 
to piece together the story of Orestes from all 
three tragedians. For our own part we could 
have desired more of Sophocles, who is re- 
presented by only three samples out of thirteen, 
including the Antigone, but omitting the Ajax 
and either Oedipus. As to the execution, we 
incline to think that Mr. Church has sometimes 
erred by too close adherence to the text. 
Scholars may admire his skilful rendering of a 
dialogue or the fragment of a chorus, but such 
tours-de-force tend to interrupt the even flow 
of narrative. Surely Mr. Church is neither 
astronomically nor literally correct when he 
says of the watchman in the Agamemnon, ‘ nor 
was there one of the stars of heaven which he 
had not seen to rise and set.” Of his illustra- 
tions, those taken from Flaxman need no praise ; 
but it is very interesting to see almost side by 
side two groups of ‘‘ Orestes and the Furies,” 
one by our English draughtsman and the other 
from the antique. It was hard upon Picart to 
introduce him into the competition. 


The Bird and Insects’ Post-Ofice. By Robert 
Bloomfield. With thirty-five illustrations. 
(Griffith and Farran.) Of all the many gift- 
books of the present season, we have found 
few to surpass this charming volume. The 
author, whom our grandfathers knew as a pas- 
toral poet, and whose Farmer’s Boy is not yet 
quite forgotten, never received the reward of 
prosperity, and perished miserably in 1823. 
At this interval of time, one of his descendants 
has honoured his memory by rescuing from 
obscurity this series of simple letters, describing 
animal life in the country as from the pen of the 
animals themselyes. They well deserve the 
handsome setting and the effective illustrations 
they have received, though unfortunately we do 
not know to what artist we are giving praise. 
In modern children’s books, animal pets of the 
house and the farmyard receive at least their 
fair share of notice. Robert Bloomfield, as 
might be expected from one whose pride it was 
to have himself followed the plough, neglected 
neither the wild birds nor the despised insects. 
We have noticed an energetic protest against 





the barbarous ‘‘sport” of pigeon-shooting, no 
less necessary in the last, than in the first, 
quarter of the nineteenth century. 


Harrison Weir’s Pictures of Birds and other 
Family Pets. (Religious Tract Society.) In 
illustrations, hardly less than in letterpress, 
this volume presents an unfavourable contrast 
to the preceding. The colours, as reproduced 
in oil, are much too brilliant. And why should 
we have two pheasants and two partridges out 
of only twenty-four illustrations ? 


UnneEr the style of The International Series of 
Toy Books, Messrs. Sampson Low have issued 
three translations from Asbjérnsen’s ‘‘ Norwe- 
gian Fairy Tales.” The stories will be new to 
most English readers, in form if not in sub- 
stance, and the pictures are fresh with local 
colouring. 


A Traveller's True Tale, after the Greek of 
Lucian of Samosata. By Alfred J. Church. 
With twelve illustrations. (Seeley.) If the 
author be allowed to confess that he first made 
acquaintance with his original in the present 
year, a critic ought not to be damaged by the 
equally candid admission that he has not read 
the Vera Historia at all. It is, therefore, not as 
a translation, but merely as a narrative, that 
we have read it through without a stop. 
Lucian’s wit, sometimes passing into satire, 
sometimes into archness, but always essentially 
modern, is here found no less developed than in 
others of his writings with which we may claim 
to be acquainted ; while, as is observed in the 
Preface, a special interest attaches to a work 
‘‘from which more than one famous writer in 
later times have [?] borrowed.” It is no 
injustice to Mr. Church to say that the attractive 
garb in which his publishers send him into the 
world adds an additional charm to his own easy 
but masterful style. The illustrations by Mr. 
C. O. Murray combine perhaps, so far as possible, 
the two discordant elements of archaic simplicity 
and modern grotesqueness which go to make 
up the character of Lucian. Only Gustave Doré, 
and that on a large canvas, could adequately 
portray the wondrous creations of his fancy. 


Hendriks the Hunter ; or, the Border Farm: 
a Tale of Zululand. By W.H. G. Kingston. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.) Since the publication 
of Peter the Whaler, none will dispute the 
position of Mr. Kingston as the most popular 
writer of nautical stories. But he was not 
well advised when, tempted by the notoriety of 
recent events in South Africa, he undertook the 
recital of land adventure. So far as wild tribes, 
savage beasts, and strange scenery make up the 
attraction of story he cannot compete with the 
versatile Mr. Ballantyne, who has, moreover, a 
marvellous art both of concealing his ignorance 
and also avoiding the marks of a hackneyed 
story-teller. In faithfulness of local colourin 
this book cannot compare with Ula, review 
in the ACADEMY some months ago. The get- 
up of the yolume is very agreeable, and the 
illustrations are more than fair. 


The Men of the Backwoods. By Ascott R. 
Hope. Illustrated by C.O. Murray. (Griffith 
and Farran.) Mr. Hope, having won a deserved 
reputation among boys by his tales of school- 
life, has now turned to a more exciting walk of 
juvenile literature. As compared with the two 
names mentioned in the preceding notice, he 
excels in simplicity of style and fidelity to facts. 
The sub-title of the present book is ‘‘True 
Stories and Sketches of the Indians and the 
Indian Fighters.” Its attraction, at least to a 
grown-up critic, is the manifest desire of truth- 
telling which inspires it. Mr. Hope has caught 
American stories just as they were on the 
point of crystallising into myths, and has 
narrated them with the accuracy of an historian. 


The Begum’s Fortune. By Jules Verne. 
Translated by W. H. G. Kingston. Numerous 
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illustrations. (Sampson Low and Co.) The 
title of M. Jules Verne’s latest scientific romance 
by no means discloses the plot, which turns 
upon the national antipathy between French- 
man and German fought out upon the spacious 
arena of the Far West. We can only say that 
the greedy reader will find no symptom of 
decline in the facility of invention and weird- 
ness of incident which are already familiar to 
both old and young. It is hardly necessary to 
comment upon the conspicuous incongruity 
with which the translator has tacked on at the 
end the painfully true narrative of the mutineers 
of the Bounty. 


In The Boys’ Illustrated Library of Heroes, 
Patriots, and Pioneers Messrs. Ward, Lock and 
Co, are publishing, or rather reprinting from 
an American source, a series of American 
biographies. Three of these now before us are 
all written by Mr. John 8. OC. Abbott. They 
treat of George Washington, Miles Standish, 
and Kit Carson. We cannot speak favourably 
either of their literary style or of the illustra- 
tions. But their price is low, and they faith- 
fully describe characters and incidents of 
world-wide interest. 


Crissy’s Little Mother. By Emma Leslie. (E. 
Marlborough and Co.) A _ pathetic little 
story of two poor children in London, very well 
told. It seems to haye been written with a 
view of advocating the boarding-out system for 
workhouse children. The great grief of poor 
little Crissy in the workhouse schools is that 
she is too wicked to haye a name, and is 
only known as No. 99. The cottage home 
system is much more powerful, we can well 
believe, in developing the natural affections of 
these poor little waifs. In many cases that 
haye come under our own haveleige it has 
worked remarkably well. 


THE volume of the Leisure Hour for 1879 
forms a capital miscellany of stories, bio- 
graphies, verses, natural history, and informa- 
‘tion of all kinds on all sorts of subjects. It is 
an excellent work to take up in an idle half. 
hour, for everyone is sure to find something in 
it to suit his taste. We should especially 
recommend it as a gift to hospitals and institu- 
tions of all kinds. 


THE same may be said of the Sunday at 
Home, which also publishes a portly, strongly 
bound volume for 1879. This, of course, as its 
name implies, is devoted more especially to 
religious subjects, but there is much instruction 
of a general kind to be found in it. 


Messrs. BLACKIE AND Sonsend usfiveyolumes 
entitled respectively Episodes in History: Stir- 
ring Incidents in the Lives of Men and Nations; 
Episodes of the Sea in Former Days: Records of 
Suffering and Saving ; Episodes of Foreign Life 
and Manners, and Pictures of Foreign Lands; 
Episodes of Personal Adventure in Field, Flood, 
and Forest; and Episodes of Discovery in all 
Ages. They are well printed and strongly 
bound, and will, no doubt, be eagerly read by 
school-boys during the coming holidays. Their 
contents, which are sufficiently indicated by 
their titles, will afford a considerable variety of 
amusement, and if there should be a long spell 
of wet weather before the end of January, dis- 
tracted parents will have reason to be grateful 
to the publishers for issuing the series so oppor- 
tunely. 


Little Folks: a Magazine for the Youn$ 
(Cassell), is, as usual, admirably suited for the 
purpose for which it is published. We have 
never yet met a child who was not deeply 
interested in its contents. 


Brave Janet, by Alice Lee (Sampson Low and 
Co.), is a prettily told story of a little girl’s 
trials and victories. It is, perhaps, a little 
doubtful, however, how far it is wise in a child’s 
book to call attention to defects in the character 





of a parent, which are made the more obvious 
by his fifial reformation. Appended to the 
principal story is an excellently told tale, called 
‘The Children’s Trusts,” the object of which 
oe teach children to be considerate to each 
other. 


All True. By Dr. Macaulay. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.) On the title-page of this book 
of Sunday reading for the young Dr. Macaulay 
comes before his readers in the awe-inspiring 
character of a triune editor, a matter which, 
however, has nothing to do with All True, 
except in so far as the chapters may have been 
copied from the three periodicals under his 
superintendence. On this subject he is gracefully 
vague, merely telling us that he is indebted to 
the courtesy of several publishers, and so forth. 
The contents include records of peril and 
adventure by sea and land, missionary enter- 
prises, and other matter especially proper for 
Sunday reading. The illustrations are, to put 
it mildly, unequal, but, with regard to the 
picture of Bethlehem, we are bound to say that 
the effect is comical, for it suggests nothing but 
a jumble of card-board houses. 


Living Pages from Many Ages. By Mary 
Hield. (Cassell.) This book contains fifty-four 
chapters, each devoted to some typical story, 
which is made the more interesting by a full- 
page illustration. Most of the stories are 
apposite, but in the selection of some less 
judgment is shown. Surely, for instance, some 
better tale might have been chosen as illus- 
trative of ‘‘ travel” than that of M. Lejéan in 
Abyssinia ? To most people, we opine, the name 
of David Livingstone would have more readily 
suggested itself. Apart from such shortcomings, 
the book is well adapted for combining amuse- 
ment and instruction, but it is really almost too 
handsomely got up to be placed in the hands of 
children. 


The Young Buglers: a Tale of the Peninsular 
War. ByG.A.Henty. (Griffith and Farran.) 
Notwithstanding Mr. Henty’s remembrance 
that, as a boy, he “regarded any attempt to 
mix instruction with amusement as being as 
objectionable a practice as the administration of 
powder in jam,” he has been so successful in 
the combination himself that we do not think 
the presence of the obnoxious ‘ powder” 
will be even suspected. We do not see how 
anything can mar the enjoyment with which his 
youthful readers will devour his capital book. 


Tue Christmas number of the Jilustrated 
Sporting and Dramatic News competes creditably 
with its rivals of older standing. We like it 
none the less because the ‘‘sporting and 
dramatic” element is kept well in the back- 
ground. The coloured plate we shall certainly 
frame for the nursery. 


The Roll of the Drum, and other Tales. By 
E. Mounteney Jephson. (Routledge.) The 
story from which the book takes its name is a 
pleasantly written one, in which amusement 
and pathos are combined with some skill. There 
are five other stories which are also essentially 
military. The book will afford plenty of enjoy- 
ment to those who haye a ee wel for tales 
of the wars. 


Messrs. WARD, Lock anv Co. have liberally 
sent us their Royal Nursery Picture Book, and 
also the same pictures divided into two sets, 
under the title of ‘‘ Aunt Fanny’s Toy Books” 
and ‘‘The Warwick House Toy Books.” The 
style of illustration is of the old-fashioned and 
somewhat yulgar type, which we fondly hoped 
had been driven out by the new school of 
Walter Crane, Caldecott, and Kate Greenaway. 
The contrast is the more striking since the 
artist has followed the subjects, and in some 
cases almost the designs, which Caldecott has 
immortalised for the fortunate children of the 





resent generation. To this much of necessary 
vitisiom we may add that the best, and at the 
same time the most origi of the series are 
‘* The Little Traveller’s Alphabet” and ‘‘ The 
Little Shopkeeper’s Alphabet;” but we could 
wish that the label of letterpress ran below and 
not above each picture. 


Little Robin’s Picture Book. (Routledge.) This 
does not require much comment or much com. 
mendation. It consists of no less than four 
hundred wood-cuts, most of them of large size 
and fairly well preseryed, drawn from the 
abundant stores in the possession of the pub- 
lisher, with a few words of explanation given 
below in clear type. 


For some years past we have received at this 
time the Live Stock Journal Almanac (Cassell). 
Having sent it on to a professional farmer, we 
are able to give his testimony to its practical 
utility. For ourselyes, we have read with 
interest many of the articles, which show that 
agricultural topics are capable of being made 
intelligible and popular. The illustrations, 
however, are a stumbling-block. They are 
taken from photographs, and no photograph 
was ever yet the least like a real horse. The 
photograph of a horse is as unnatural as the 
artist’s representation of his action when gallop- 
ing. 

Tue fourth series of Men of Mark (Sampson 
Low) has now been issued. We congratulate 
the publishers upon the success with which 
they have maintained the character of this 
**Gallery of Contemporary Portraits.” No 
more lifelike photographs are to be found any- 
where; and as to the accompanying memoirs, 
though they may leave something to be desired, 
there is never anything said of which the most 
fastidious enemy of gossip could complain. We 
observe that a large number of distinguished 
personages have consented to appear in the new 
series. 


Messrs. GRIFFITH AND FArRAN have for 
some time past been re-issuing in monthly 
volumes their ‘‘ Favourite Library.” Oom- 
mencing with The Eskdale Herd Boy, a story 
familiar to many generations of children, to 
which the name of foxy Stoddart is now for the 
first time appended, we have on our table a 
series of nine volumes of proved worth, both in 
their contents and in their binding well de- 
serving the epithet given to them. 


Cassell’s Illustrated Almanac for 1880, apart 
from the pictures which stud fifty pees of 
advertisements, contains illustrations character- 
istic of each pair of months from the pencil of 
George Cruikshank. The style is that recently 
popularised by Caldecott, except that it errs 
somewhat in the direction of the grotesque. 
For our own part, though children may be dif- 
ferently minded, we prefer the greater simplicity 
of Kate Greenaway in Happy Days: the “ Little 
Folks” Annual for 1880, brought out by the 
same publishers. 


Ways and Tricks of Animals, with Stories 
about Aunt Mary’s Pets. By Mary Hooper. 
With twenty-three illustrations by Harrison 
Weir and others. (Griffithand Farran.) Stories 
about animals never pall upon children; and 
these, both in the letterpress and the pictures, 
are certainly above the average standard. 


Messrs. Marcus Warp fully maintain the 
high level which they have taught us to expect 
from every production of their house, and their 
cards show an absolutely inexhaustible fertility 
of invention and high literary as well as 
artistic qualities. We can imagine or desire 
no more graceful souvenir for Christmas and the 
New Year. Their wall calendars have stood 
the test of experience, and need no further com- 
mendation.——While less varied in character, 
the cards issued by the Sunday-School Union 
are for the most part good in design and colour- 
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ing, and will meet with much favour from a 
more special clientéle. Their various New Year's 
addresses and the little library of tales in taste- 
fully designed covers and enclosed in a box 
which they publish will doubtless be popular 
with all interested in Sunday-schools, whether 
as teachers or as eee Bemrose 
and Sons have brought out their useful Scrip- 
ture Text Calendar and Daily Calendar for 1880, 
and also a handy little monthly diary. 


AmonG Messrs. Routledge’s Christmas books, 
we must not omit to mention a new edition of 
Sir Edward Seaward’s Narrative, a _ great 
favourite of our boyhood; and of Sir Walter 
Scott’s Tales of a Grandfather; and what is 
likely to prove an édition définitive of Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, with an introductory account of 
the genesis and reception of the book, and a 
Bibliography by Mr. George Bullen. From the 
latter we learn that the British Museum 
possesses thirty-five editions of the complete 
text, and eight of abridgments or adaptations, 
besides nineteen translations in different lan- 

There are also at least eighteen trans- 
lations known to exist which are not in the 
British Museum. 


WE cordially wish all possible success to 
Messrs. Routledge’s Animal Picture Books. We 
do not envy the children for whom the Cat 
Picture Book, by Mrs. H. B. Paull, The Dog 
Picture Book, by Jeanie Adams Acton, Tiny’s 
Natural History, in words of four letters, 
by A. L. Bond, and the Imperial Animal Picture 
Book would have no charms, but we hope and 
believe that few such children exist. It has 
always seemed to us that the love of animals 
isa great softening and educating force; and 
these books, with their attractive if often familiar 
woodcuts and simple and pleasing letterpress, 
can hardly fail to promote the love of living 
things in the children into whose hands they 
come. Animals likewise play a large part both 
in the illustrations and in the letterpress of 
Routledge’s Nursery Picture Book, which are of 
a delightfully varied character. 


THE Oscar Pletsch Picture Book (Routledge) is 
of a high order of merit, though, unfor- 
tunately, the illustrations have not that deli- 
cacy and distinctness which they had in the 
German originals. But even with this draw- 
back they are excellent presentations of child- 
life by a real artist. 


Ir is hardly fair to class Mr. Davenport 
Adams’ Great Names in European History (The 
Edinburgh Publishing Company), The Red Rose 
and the White, The Great Civil War, and Wel- 
lington’s Victories (Routledge) with ordinary 
Christmas books. The author is a diligent 
student of history, and he is doing good ser- 
Vice in dishing up the materials presented by 
original workers in a form palateable to the 
young. His own reading, one would suppose, 
has been mainly in modern rather than in 
mediaeval history. The Life of Charlemagne, 
for instance, is evidently not the work of a man 
who has grasped the meaning of the restoration 
of the empire, and his account of Edward III. 
would have been improved by a deeper study 
of Prof. Stubbs. As he gets lower down he is 
more at home with his subjects, and as he has 
a lively and interesting style, one or other of 
his books would make a suitable present for 
young people with a turn for history. 


Mr. W. H. G. Krnaston is so well and favour- 
ably known as a writer of tales of imaginary 
adventures that he is welcome as the narrator 
of incidents which actually took place. His 
Notable Voyages from Columbus to Parry give 
us old friends with new faces, stories of ever- 
abiding interest skilfully told. 

Miss Mirrory’s Children of the Village 
(Routledge) certainly requires no introduction. 

its present form, with its dainty illus- 





trations, the book will be very attractive to 
purveyors of Christmas presents. 


THE Legends of King Arthur, compiled and 
arranged by J. T. K. (Routledge), is a third 
and modified edition of a book published in 
1861. It is now intended for ‘‘a lar public 
than that of boys only.” Many ers of the 
Idylls of the King will be pleased to have a 
book which enables them to understand its 
allusions by giving them the old stories in a 
modern dress. 


True as Steel, by Mdme. Colomb, trans- 
lated by N. Frith (Routledge), is a French 
story, which opens with a scene in which the 
clerks in a Government office in Paris find 
work unendurable, and can discover nothing 
better to do than to pelt unoffending passengers 
in the street below with orange peel. Perhaps 
this is intended as a sly hit on the way in which 
Government work was done under the Empire. 
At all events, it leads up to the story of the 
Germans at Versailles, and of the heroism of a 
certain uncle who allowed himself to be shot in 
the place of his nephew. The book will be 
read with interest by such young people as 
wish for a change after a surfeit of Jules Verne 
and Oapt. Mayne Reid. 


A-Saddle in the Wild West. By W. H. 
Rideing. (Nimmo ‘and Bain.) Those who 
are acquainted with the excellent geographi- 
cal work done by Lieut. G. M. Wheeler, 
of the United States Engineers, and his 
subordinates, in their suryeys and explora- 
tions west of the 100th meridian, will readily 
understand what stores of information are 
yearly accumulated by the members of the 
various expeditions which do not by any means 
necessasily appear in the official reports, or, 
if they do, have but a limited circle of readers. 
We are therefore glad to welcome Mr. Ride- 
ing’s little book, which is devoted to the 

icturesque elements of the country traversed 
ate the field-seasons of 1875 and 1876. The 
author, as he puts it himself, ‘‘ in the modest 
way of a newspaper correspondent,” accom- 
panied the expedition in those years, and 
‘*travelled some 4,000 miles a-saddle in New 
Mexico, Arizona, Southern Colorado, Nevada, 
and Eastern California,” the result being this 
interesting little volume. The binder has lent 
an unnecessary air of comicality to the book 
by omitting on the cover the hyphen which is 
a ial to Mr. Rideing’s somewhat awkward 
1 e. 


Pictures from Bible Lands. Edited by Samuel 
G. Green, D.D. (Religious Tract Society.) The 
Se vay volume forms part of a series to which 

long the books already published under the 
titles of Those Holy Fields and The Land of 
the Pharaohs. Its contents are classified under 
five heads—Damascus and the Lebanon; 
the Haurans and the Land beyond Jordan; 
Northern Syria, Cyprus, and Asia Minor; 
the Land of the East, Ararat, Babylon, and 
Nineveh; and ‘the Isles of the Gentiles.” 
Though the sketches are stated to be drawn 
both with pen and pencil, it would almost seem 
as if the text were written for the illustrations, 
which is somewhat of an inversion of the usual 
order of things. When we mention that these 
illustrations, which are very numerous, are by 
Mr. Edward Ng's = er and other artists of 
similar calibre (chiefly from photographs), it 
will be almost superfluous to add that they are, 
for the most part, exceedingly good. The 
volume is in all respects well got-up, and forms 
a handsome gilt-book. 


The Sea: its Stirring Story of Adventure, 
Peril, and Heroism. By F. Whymper. (Cassell.) 
Though it is not so stated on the title-page, 
this book is clearly a second yolume, as it opens 
with the continuation of chapters on the history 








of ships and shipping interests. It is full of 
interest for boys, and contains information 
upon various subjects connected in one way or 
other with the sea, such as famous sailors, 
ships, and battles, Mr. Plimsoll’s humane 
exertions on behalf of seamen, torpedoes, light- 
houses, the greatest storm recorded in English 
history (the gale of 1703), life-boats, wrecks and 
wrecking, &c. The letterpress is interestingly 
written, and the illustrations are both numerous 
and attractive. 


Or Adventures in Australia, by Mrs. R. Lee 
(Griffith and Furran), it is hardly ne to 
say much, as the book has reached its sixth 
thousand. It purports to recount the wander- 
ings of one Capt. Spencer, when on sick leave 
from India, in the bush and wilds of Australia, 
and to contain descriptions of the habits of the 
natives and the natural productions and features 
of the country. The picture drawn, however, 
is that of Australia more than thirty years ago, 
but evidently the book and its style have attrac- 
tions for some people. 


Travel, War, and Shipwreck. By Parker 
Gillmore. (Griffith and Farran.) This capital 
book for boys opens with an amusing chapter 
in which two old cronies, Lieut. Swann of the 
Navy and Capt. Cinnamon of the Marines, 
spin yarns. The chief hero of the book is the 
son of the former, who, in company with 
friends made abroad, wanders about the world, 
and is supposed to meet with the adventures 
detailed in this volume. Mr. Gillmore is well 
known as a traveller and a writer of books on 
sport and actual travel, and now he has taken 
a new departure into the region of fancy land. 
In this he has achieved a considerable measure 
of success in producing a book which is both 
pleasantly written and attractive in every 
respect. 


The Voyages and Adventures of Vasco da 
Gama. By George M. Towle. (Routledge.) 
In this volume, which apparently forms one 
of a biographical series now in the course of 
publication _ Messrs. Routledge, Mr. Towle 
tells the stirring tale how one of the most 
famous of the old Portuguese worthies doubled 
the Cape, voyaged up the East Coast of Africa, 
and discovered India, The fascinating story is 
told in a simple easy style, likely to attract 
children, who will also be interested by the 
quaint illustrations. 


In Birdie’s Book Messrs. Routledge have 
issued a collection of pretty little rhymes, &c., 
which will be all the more acceptable to very 
young children as there is a picture of some 
sort on every page. 


THE same publishers send us Lily’s Magic 
Lantern by a. Sale Barker, which is, in 
point of fact, a description of the slides which 
accompanied Lily’s New Year’s present of a 
magic lantern. Her father acts as showman on 
the evening of its arrival, and Mrs. Barker’s 
account of the entertainment, aided by the 
numerous illustrations, will amuse many a 
child during the approaching festive season. 


The Boy’s Own Toy-Maker. I E. Landells. 
(Griffith and Farran.) The object of this 
capital book is sufficiently explained by its 
alternative title; it is ‘‘a practical illustrated 
guide to the useful employment of leisure 
hours.” As it has reached its sixteenth thousand, 
itis only reasonable to suppose that it has met 
with a fair amount of appreciation; we ho 
that it may meet with even more during the 
approaching holiday time. 


Under the Window. By Kate Greenaway. 
(Routledge and Sons.) The properly aesthetic 
person can hardly venture to look forward to 
another Christmas, since no other Christmas 
can bring again such a gift book as Under the 
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Window. Well advised have been Messrs. 
Routledge in making this their gift book of the 
year for the young, for it is certainly one of the 
daintiest things that has been seen—one of the 
prettiest collections of quaint verse and quainter 
design. The illustrations are, of course, nearly 
all of what the aesthetic person calls ‘‘ the right 
time”’—the time, that is, that began with 
Queen Anne and ended with George III. 
But there is no slavish copyism of ‘‘ the time” 
in Miss Kate Greenaway’s pictures. They 
appear to be her quite spontaneous utterance, 
though doubtless her talent has been nurtured 
on the works of all the English artists, whether 
of the eighteenth century or of the nineteenth, 
who have excelled in the portrayal of the grace 
of children. There are things here faintly sug- 
gestive of Romney, and things suggestive of a 
man so recent as George Mason. Nay, more, 
there are things that are suggestive of Japanese 
art—the stem that wavers appropriately in the 
corner of this or that page, an the flower that 
fills a blank space here or there, and always 
seems, in common with similar ornaments in the 
art of Japan, to occupy greater space than it 
actually covers. But, as we hinted before, Miss 
Greenaway has thoroughly absorbed whatever 
she may have derived. There is, after all, a 
very restful unity about her pretty little 
volume. And the volume is printed in the 
most delicate colours, doing perfect justice to 
the grace as well as to the humour of all the 
wealth of designs. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Amone the promised contributions from 
Ireland to the literature of the season, we notice 
with especial pleasure a metrical translation of 
the Chanson de Roland from the pen of Mr. John 
O’Hagan, Q.C. Although one of the ablest and 
most eminent members of the Irish bar, Mr. 
O’ Hagan has long been known as a poet of rare 
merit. His original poems are distinguished 
at once by tenderness and power; and as his 
translations combine in a most remarkable 
degree elegance and fidelity, the Roland in his 
hands cannot fail to prove a success. It is 
looked forward to with great interest in the 
literary circles of Dublin. The publishers are 
Messrs. C. Kegan Paul and Co. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN AND Oo. will publish 
early in the coming year a volume entitled 
The Liberty of the Press, of Speech, and of Public 
Worship : being Commentaries on the Liberty of 
the Subject and the Laws of England, by James 
Paterson, M.A., barrister-at-law. The volume, 
which is complete in itself, though naturally 
following on the two already published by the 
same author, will deal with the following im- 

ortant topics :—Public Meetings, Sedition, the 

ress, Breach of Privilege, Contempt of Court, 
Libel, Copyright, Patent Right, Trade Marks, 
the Laws of the Clergy, Toleration, and 
Dissenters. 


M. Fr. LENoRMANT is at present engaged on 
the preparation of an important work in the 
field of Biblical exegesis and Oriental archae- 
ology, entitled Les Origines de 1 Histoire d’aprés 
la Bible et les Traditions de V Orient antique: 
Essai de Commentaire des onze premiers Chapitres 
de la Genése. The first volume will appear in 
two or three months’ time. 


WE recently mentioned that a charming little 
volume of Indian Fairy Tales, collected by a 
very young lady, Miss Maive Stokes, had been 

rivately printed at Calcutta by her father, Mr. 

hitley Stokes. We are glad to hear that it is 

likely to be published here soon, with a Preface 
by Mr. W. B. 8. Ralston. 


A GERMAN Grammar, by Mr. H. W. Eve, 
on the plan of The Wellington College French 





Grammar, is in the press, and will shortly be 
published by Mr. D. Nutt. 


Messrs. W. H. ALLEN AND Co. will publish 
about the end of next week a new book by 
Mr. D. CO. Boulger, entitled, Central Asian Por- 
traits ; or, Biographical Sketches of Some of the 
Celebrities of the Khanates and the Adjoining 
Countries. Among them will be Noor Verdi 
Khan, the Turcoman chief, to whose skill the 
recent defeat of the Russian expedition was 
principally due. 


Mr. Epwin WALLACE, Fellow of Worcester 
College, Oxford, is, we understand, engaged 
upon an edition of Aristotle’s De Anima, which, 
in addition to a Greek text and an English 
translation of the.treatise, will contain an in- 
troduction on the Psychology of Aristotle, and 
will be accompanied by a number of explanatory 
and critical notes, specially intended to main- 
tain the general correctness of the received 
text against the emendations and double-version 
theory of Torstrik. The work will be published 
by the Syndics of the Cambridge Press—the 
body to which Aristotelian scholars already owe 
Cope’s Rhetoric and Mr. H. Jackson’s Fifth 
Book of the Ethics. 


WE hear that Mr. John Payne will publish 
very shortly, through Messrs. Newman and 
Co., of Hart Street, Oxford Street, a new 
volume of poetry which will contain some forty 
pieces of varying length. 


A LiFe of Roger Ascham, published by a 
young German historian, Dr. Katterfeld (Strass- 
burg: Triibner), is likely to interest English 
readers also. Though it is chiefly concerned 
with Ascham’s stay in Germany and Belgium, 
it throws much light on political and religious 
events in England. Dr. Katterfeld has care- 
fully used all materials that were accessible to 
him in Germany and in England. He com- 
plains, however, of two cases of international 
inciyility which we should like to see cleared 
up. ‘In the third Report of the Commission 
on Historical MSS.,” he writes, ‘‘ twenty-five 
letters of Ascham’s are mentioned as in the 
possession of Matthew Wilson, Esq., Eshton 
Hall, York. Eight of them, I find, are not yet 
printed ; as to six others, the case is doubtful. 
To my repeated urgent request to let me know 
whether I might have access to them, I neyer 
received an answer.” Still more strange is the 
second case. Isaac Disraeli devoted an essay 
to Ascham in his Amenities of Literature (London, 
1841, vol. ii., 202-217). A literal translation of 
that essay, pretending to be an original article, 
and signed ‘‘N. M. M.,” was discovered by Dr. 
Katterfeld in a German journal, Magazin fiir 
die Literatur des Auslandes, in the year 1832. 
‘*T took the liberty,” Dr. Katterfeld writes, ‘‘ to 
apply to his Excellency the Earl of Beacons. 
field to ask whether he could give me any 
explanation. As his father grew blind during 
his work, his son had himself superintended the 
publication of those two volumes. Owing to 
the heavy cares, however, which at present his 
high office imposes on him, his lordship has not 
been able to attend to my request. Consider- 
ing Disraeli’s comprehensive studies, no one 
can doubt that he was the real author, and not 
his anonymous German rival.” 


M. TarvE is putting the finishing touches to 
the third part of his work on The Origins of 
Contemporary France. He has not yet finally 
decided on the title of his new volume, which 
will probably be either The Jacobins or The 
Convention. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN AND Oo. wish to state 
that the portrait of Wordsworth published by 
them on the title-page of Mr. Matthew Arnold’s 
selection was painted by the poet’s friend, 
Mr. B. R. Haydon, while the original steel 
engraying which Mr. Jeens had before him in 





ag pa g the present plate was the work of 
. Lupton. These facts will be duly recorded 
on the plate when next the book is printed, but 
the publishers think a special apology is due to 
the memory and claims of both artist and 
engraver for the inadvertent omission of their 
names in the first instance. 


Mrs. LeirH ADAms gives up the editorship 
of Kensington with the new year, but the serial 
which begins its second volume will be from 
her pen, and is entitled ‘‘ Aunt Hepsy’s 
Foundling.” The scene of the story is laid in 
New Brunswick. 


M. ARMAND BAscHET has discovered and 
will shortly publish a MS. of Richelieu which 
is said to be of the greatest interest and to be 
the earliest of his writings known. It dates 
from 1609, and is entitled Maxims that I have 
adopted for my Conduct at Court. 


AN association has been formed, under the 
name of the Society of St. Michael, ‘‘ by a few 
men who revere Carlyle as at once the ablest, 
boldest, and most earnest sage and teacher of 
the age and country in which we live, for the 
purpose of promoting a more widespread know- 
ledge of his writings, and of endeavouring to 
bring about certain religious, political, and 
social changes advocated therein.” The secre- 
tary pro tem. is Mr. Charles H. Downes, 13 
White Street, 8. E. 


We have at present no good map of the 
Ionian Islands, which are not included in the 
French staff map of the kingdom of Greece. 
The English Admiralty maps are said to be 
very defective as regards the interior, and the 
proper names are in many cases unrecognis- 
able. The Revue Critique states that M. 0. 
Riemann proposes to give in an appendix to a 
memoir on Cerigo which he is about to pub- 
lish some important remarks on the English 
Admiralty maps. 


Messrs. W. SATCHELL, PEYTON AND (Oo. 
will publish, on January 1, the first number of 
a new fortnightly magazine, to be entitled The 
Angler’s Note Book and Naturalist’s Record, ‘a 
repertory of fact, enquiry, and discussion on 
field sports and subjects of Natural History.” 


THE reception of M. Taine at the French 
Academy is fixed for January 15. 


THE recently formed Hull Literary Club, of 
which Mr. William Andrews is honorary secre- 
tary, has resolved to form a library of works 
relating to the history of the East Riding of 
Yorkshire and books written by the natives of 
the district. The members propose to produce 
several local historical volumes. 


Mr. Epwarp Brapsury will contribute to 
the January number of the Magazine of Art a 
paper entitled ‘‘ Pictures in Trains,” dealing 
with the romantic side of railway realism. 


AN annual will shortly be issued in Hull 
under the title of The Yule Log. It will 
contain contributions by several well-known 
authors; among them may be named William 
Andrews, author of Historic Romance, Edward 


‘Bradbury, W. H. Hatton, J. Wilton Jones, 


Emra Holmes, J. W. Gould, Thomas B. Trows- 
dale, T. Tindall Wildridge, and other popular 
writers. 


Mr. Henry JAmeEs, Jun., has written 3 
noyelette especially for the Christmas number 
of the Parisian. It is entitled ‘‘ A Bundle of 
Letters.” Mr. James Payn contributes another 
noyelette—‘‘ An Accomplished Divine ”—an 
Mr. Frederick Locker a poem. 

Mr. Jas. 8S. Corron is to deliver the first two 
of a course of six lectures before the Bradford 
Law Students’ Society, on ‘‘The Relation of 
Landlord and Tenaxt,” on the 15th and i6th 
inst. Two of the remaining lectures will be 
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given in January, and the remainder early in 
March. 

Tue Edinburgh Publishing Company will 
issue at Christmas a one-volume novel entitled 
Beneath the Southern Cross, by Mr. Robert 
Richardson, B:A., author of Phil’s Champion, 
The Young Cragsman, and other popular books 
for the young. 


Pror. F. Brass, of Kiel, has discovered on a 
sheet of Egyptian parchment a fragment of the 
Medavirryn Seoporis of Euripides, containing 
part of the speech of a messenger. 


THE proprietors of the Freeman newspaper 
announce that they have arranged to reduce its 
rice in the coming year to one penny per week. 
fh thus acceding to the widely expressed wishes 
of numerous friends it is not intended to lower 
the tone or change the character of the journal, 
the reduction being made with the hope of still 
further enlarging its usefulness and of meeting 
the circumstances of all members of the Baptist 
denomination. 


M. DARMESTETER’S French translation of 
Prof. Max Miiller’s Hibbert Lectures, On the 
Origin and Growth of Religions, as illustrated by 
the Religions of India, has been placed on the 
list of books recommended by Government to 
the Public School Libraries. 


THE foundation of a new chair of comparative 
theology at the Collége de France has been 
decided on by the French Chamber, but has 
we = pass the ordeal of a debate in the 

enate. 


Tue Fern Paradise, Mr. Francis George 
Heath’s illustrated ‘‘ plea for the culture of 
ferns,” after passing through five editions, is 
about to be re-issued by Messrs, Sampson Low 
and Co. in shilling numbers as a monthly 
serial. The first number wil! be published in 
a few days. 


Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN, of Cambridge, Mass., 
has nearly ready for press a book called Shak- 
spere’s Morals, a collection of extracts of the 
poet’s chief utterances on the great questions of 
morality and life. 


Miss Iza Durrus Harpy’s new novel Friend 
and Lover will be shortly issued by Messrs. 
Huret and Blackett in three volumes. 


M. GLAZUNOF intends publishing an édition 
de luxe of the poet Lérmontof’s works, of which 
he owns the copyright. The illustrations alone, 
which are to be executed under the direction of 
M. Zichy, are estimated to cost upwards of 
30,000 roubles, 


Mr. HALLIWwELL, who early adopted the 
London conceit-mongering spelling of Shak- 
spere’s name as ‘‘ Shakespeare,” has put forth a 
pamphlet in defence of his proceedings entitled, 
Which shall it be? New Lamps or Old? Shaa- 
pere or Shakespeare? He sets up a new ninepin 
as an opponent—that if men print Shakspere 
they will be likely to pronounce it Shaxpere, 
which is as probable as that printing Haliwell 
would make men pronounce it Ha-lie-well, and 
easily knocks it over. But he admits the really 
important fact—which is indeed incontest- 
able—that Shakspere’s signatures have no e 
after the k. Consequently, the Shake-spere is a 
London manufacture, one of the innumerable 
“‘conceits” of the Elizabethan age; and we, he 
says, ought to adopt the conceit because Shak- 
spere's friends did so. There is one delightful 
sentence on p. 8: ‘“‘It may, however, be fairly 
stated that all the scholars of note who have 
taken the pains to” investigate the subject are 
of Mr. Halliwell’s opinion. Now, it is known 
by everyone that the scholar whose opinion was 
and 18 entitled to more weight than anyone 
else’s on the point, the late Sir Frederic Madden, 
the prince of palaeographers of his day, 
who at once expo the forgeries that 





took in Mr. Halliwell, declared emphatically 
for the form ‘‘Shakspere,” after a most 
minute investigation of the whole subject. 
Mr. Halliwell’s pamphlet leaves the subject 
where it was. Those men who rely on first-hand 
evidence only, and who want to spell Shak- 
spere’s name as he wrote it himself, will act on 
the evidence of the signatures he has himself 
left us, and will spell his name ‘‘ Shakspere.” 
Those men who prefer second-hand evidence to 
first-hand, Shakspere’s friends and printers to 
Shakspere himself, will spell his name ‘‘ Shake- 
speare.” The choice depends entirely upon the 
constitution of the chooser’s mind and on the 
training he has had. 


THE Nation of November 20 states, in a lead- 
ing article, that ‘‘a vigorous push is to be made 
this winter at Washington to secure some pro- 
vision for international copyright.” The pro- 
posal referred to is that put forward by the 
great publishing houses of New England to 
avert the results of the competition brought 
upon them by the cheap reprints published in 
the Western States. 


The Gamekeeper at Home bids fair to take its 
lace as a standard work in our libraries 
eside White’s Selborne and other established 

favourites. Messrs. Smith, Elder and Co. have 
therefore done well to bring out a standard 
edition of it, with numerous illustrations by 
Charles Whymper, which really elucidate the 
text and bring the sights and pleasures of the 
country more nearly home to those whom an 
adverse fate confines to great cities, or the 
neighbourhood of great cities, for all but a very 
small portion of the year. 


THE Dino Compagni controversy will receive 
a fresh impetus from the long-expected work of 
Isidoro del Lungo, entitled Dino Compagni e la 
sua Cronica (Firenze: Le meye pe The work 
is in two volumes, the second of which contains 
the text of the Chronicle revised and annotated, 
with a facsimile of the fifteenth-century MS. 
The first volume traces the fortunes of the 
Chronicle from the first, with a full account of 
the times of Dino Compagni and a revised text 
of the Rime. 


At the commencement of 1880 the third 
series of the Cancionero Vasco will appear at 
San Sebastian, in one volume, instead of in 
numbers as the former series. Among other 
improvements the editor, Don José Manterola, 
promises a Basque-Spanish-French Vocabulary 
of all the more difficult words. 


THOSE Englishmen who still take an interest 
in the process of reconstruction in the Southern 
States of the Union after the war should note 
the opinion of the Literary World of Boston, 
U.S.A., on the romance of a ‘‘ Carpet-Bagger,” 
entitled A Fool's Errand, One of the 
Fools (Fords, Howard, Hulbert and ae! 
that ‘‘not since the Rey. Wm. M. Baker's 
Inside: a Chronicle of Secession, have we met 
with so vigorous and effective a picture of life 
at the South after the war. . . . Uncle 
Jerry, a remarkable old negro, is worthy of a 
place beside Mrs. Stowe’s Uncle Tom.” Our 
contemporary’s spirited extracts fully bear out 
its opinion of the book. 

In his notice of Beating the Air (ACADEMY, 
November 22), our reviewer inadvertently mis- 
quoted Mr. Burke as representing the height of 
his heroine as ‘‘ not greatly exceeding that of 
the Venus of Milo.” Mr. Burke wrote ‘The 
Venus de’ Medici.” 


Tue December number of Ribot’s Revue 
Philosophique opens with an important article 
by Guyau on the Origin of Religions, as 
treated by Max Miiller in his Hibbert Lectures, 
and by Herbert Spencer in his Principles of 
Sociology, vol. i. 


Mr. HERBERT SPENCER’S Data of Ethics has 
been translated into German by Prof. B. Vetter. 





Tuk Academy of Inscriptions has awarded 
the Allier de Hauteroche prize for numismatics 
jointly to Mr. Barclay V. Head for his Coinage 
of Lydia and Persia and M. Lenormant for his 
La Monnaie dans U Antiquité ; the first Gobert 
prize to M. Paul Meyer for his La Chanson de 
la Croisade contre les Albigeois, commencée par 
Guillaume de Tudéle et continuée par un Poéte 
anonyme; and the Stanislas Julien prize to M. 
Vissering, author of On Chinese Currency, Coin 
and Paper Money. 


THE Revue Politique et Littéraire states that 
M. Alexandre Dumas’ book on Divorce wiil 
appear immediately, so as to anticipate the dis- 
cussion of the Bill inthe Chamber. He has 
adopted the form of a reply to an abbé, and he 
endeayours to prove by examples that tho 
Church, while rejecting the principle of divorce, 
yet admitted it in practice by recognising 
numerous cases of nullity of marriage. The 
divorced pair might re-marry, and the children 
of the marriage which was declared null and 
void were legitimate. 


M. FLAvUBERT is engaged on a philosophical 
romance in two yolumes, which will appear in 
the spring. 


THE later Jewish literature, as represented in 
the oldest Midrashim, will soon be more acces- 
sible to the curious, thanks to Dr. August 
Wiinsche. Herder long ago expressed a wish 
that an expert would fish up the pearls from 
this deep sea of poetry, theology, and science, 
and we may trust Dr. Wiiasche, as a student of 
Jewish literature who has already made him- 
self a name by various scholarly works, and 
who now invites subscribers to his Bibliotheca 
Rabbinica through Mr. David Nutt, 270 Strand. 
The price of each fasciculus, containing from 
six to seven sheets, will be two marks. 


THE Nation of November 20 contains a letter 
addressed to the Superintendent of the Lenox 
Library by Ad. F. Bandelier, giving the results 
of investigations on the subject of certain 
documents in the library. The following ex- 
tracts give the gist of the writer’s conclusions, 
of which the present is only a preliminary 
statement :— 


‘‘These documents derive their chief importance 
from the fact that they demonstrate a class of 
writers on Mexican topics, hitherto scarcely known 
except to very few students, to be the most 
authentic, truthful, and therefore reliable authors 
on aboriginal Mexican history and ethnology. These 
authors (whose works are now known to us to 
exist) are : Juan de Tobar (between 1569 and 1587), 
Diego Duran (1579 and 1581), Joseph de Acosta 
(1587 to 1590), and Fernando de Alvarado Tezo- 
zomoc (1598). The first two of these four were 
mestizozs, Acosta was a Spanish Jesuit, and Tezo- 
zomoc was an Indian. These four historians agree 
most remarkably in their picture of the state of 
culture, mode of life, and social organisation of the 
Mexican aborigines, as well as in most incidents of 
their history. On the other hand, they differ on 
many of the most important points from the other 
sources known to us since the sixteenth century. 
Whereas the groups of historical writers, whose 
standard-bearers may be looked for in Gomara and 
Torquemada, paint for us an Indian monarchy based 
upon feudal tenure and mixed up with Oriental 
despotism, the four authors above named exhibit 
to the careful and critical reader the picture of a 
military democracy with communism in living. If 
the former treat of a Mexican nation, State, and 
empire, the latter mention sedentary Indian tribes, 
speaking dialects, engaged in constant warfare with 
each other except where (as was the case in the 
valley of Mexico) a confederacy of tribes was 
formed for the purpose of preying upon their neigh- 
bours. Gomara and Torquemada, however much 
we must admire them and their labour in gathering 
material, present to us only Huropean versions of 
Indian stories, whereas the others give us the 
Indian side of them, and Tezozomoc even tells the 
tale in Indian ‘speech.’ The question as to 
whether full faith and credit should be given to the 
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latter group of authors or not is therefore one of 
unusual interest.” 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


Tue Khedive has appointed General Stone 
Pasha, of the Egyptian staff, to be the president 
of the resuscitated Société Khédiviale de Géo- 
graphie. Dr. Bonola, a member of the Egyptian 
Institute, has been nominated to the post of 
secretary. 


Tue Lisbon papers announce the arrival at 
St. Paul de Loanda of MM. Capello and Ivens 
from their lengthened sojourn in the interior of 
Africa. In the course of their two years’ ex- 
plorations they are stated to have collected 
a large amount of information of interest from 
both a geographical and an ethnological point 
of view. Their investigations into the hydro- 
graphy of Western Africa have taken an 
extensive range, and they have explored the 
courses and origin of numerous rivers. It is 
worthy of note that they were allowed to enter 
the Motiango territory, into which Herr Schultz 
was unable to penetrate. They are expected to 
arrive in Lisbon in the course of next month. 


A SCIENTIFIC expedition under M. Carré, a 
French engineer, has recently left St. Louis, on 
the West Coast of Africa, for the interior, its 
destination being Médiné and Bafulabé. 


Tue Free Church of Scotland have lately 
received a letter from Mr. James Stewart 
announcing his intention of visiting the north 
end of Lake Nyassa in October and of going 
thence to the Kambwé lagoon, after which he 
proposed to march in a north-westerly direction 
to Lake Tanganyika, expecting to reach it in 
twenty days. He was to take some extra stores 
with him so that he might be able to help the 
London Missionary Society’s party at Ujiji. 
Mr. Stewart did not expect to return to Living- 
stonia until quite the end of November, by 
which it would appear that the announcement 
in the Monthly Record of Geography, referred to 
in our last issue, must be premature. 


Mr. JAMES CAMERON and Mr. T. W. Pigott, 
of the China Inland Mission, have lately started 
on a journey in the north of China, which is 
expected to last several months. 


SomE interesting intelligence has lately been 
received from China respecting the movements 
of the Hungarian traveller, Count Szechenyi. 
After being stopped from making for Lob-nor, 
as mentioned in the AcADEMY of August 16, he 
appears to have gone in a south-easterly 
direction from Suchow across a mountainous 
tract of country to Sining-fu, which was visited 
by Col. Prejevalsky, and is the centre of the 
rhubarb trade. He then essayed the direct 
route from Koko-nor to Lhassa across the great 
Thibetan desert. Being unable to obtain a 
guide, Count Szechenyi was, unfortunately for 
geographical science, compelled to give up the 
bold attempt, and by last accounts he had 
decided to make for Lanchow-fu, the capital of 
the Kansu province, and to proceed thence 
through China Proper to Chéngtu-fu, in 
Szechnen. From that place he proposes to 
travel to Lhassa, vié Tachienlu and Bathang, 
and he entertains hopes of reaching Calcutta by 
Christmas, 


THE Russian Geographical Society is publish- 
ing a catalogue of its library. Two parts have 
already tee the first containing a list of 
works on Physical and Mathematical Geography, 
the second a list of works on General Geography 
classified under separate headings. 


B°AT the meeting of the Gesellschaft fiir 
Erdkunde in Berlin on November 22, Dr. 
Nachtigal announced the death of the young 
scholar, Leopold von Schiller, who joined Rohlfs’ 
expedition as a volunteer, and afterwards 
separated from it in order to push forward his 





way independently toward Bornu. Tripoli 
was selected as the firat goal of his journey, but 
he died before arriving there. Dr. Arzruni read 
a report upon his excursion in the Ural. 
He limited himself almost wholly to the geog- 
nostic results of his journey. Even during his 
longer stay at various points he could obtain 
next to nothing in the field of ethnology. It 
was impossible, as he said, to evolve one single 
Saga out of the utterly disconnected traditions. 
The legend that treasures lie buried under the 
great rocks—for which search is from time to 
time instituted—and a dim recollection of a 
great Cossack rising in the last century, seemed 
to be impressed vividly upon the minds of all. 
Dr. Arzruni concludes, from the old metallic 
figures and implements which have previously 
been found, that the primitive inhabitants 
practised metal-work. Freiherr yon Thielemann 
gave an account of his journey in the Cordilleras 
of Columbia and of Middle Chili. He had the 
good fortune to discover, in the seventh degree 
of latitude, a new palm, the Palma Colorado. 


THE loan collection of maps and charts 
belonging to Dr. J. M. Ziegler which has been 
on view in the Basel Museum during the past 
summer has been presented by the owner to 
the Naturforschende Gesellschaft. 


ProF. NoRDENSKIOLD, in a communication 
which appears in the Molva, discusses the 
question as to whether a voyage similar to that 
accomplished by him could be repeated every 
year. At present he is unable to give a decided 
opinion. He thinks that a voyage along the 
northern coast of Siberia, from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific Ocean, might often be performed by 
a steamer specially fitted out, and manned by 
an experienced crew; and that such a voyage 
would occupy only a few weeks. The condition 
of the Arctic Sea, so far as hitherto explored, 
would, however, deprive this route of any 
commercial value. He has no hesitation in 
affirming that the trade route from Europe to 
the Obi and Yenisei may be regularly adopted 
for commercial purposes. In all a 
the route between the Yenisei and the Lena 
may be considered open to navigation; but a 
return voyage between Europe and the Lena 
could scarcely be accomplished in the course of 
summer. Prolonged explorations will still be 
necessary before the question as to the possibility 
of communication by means of sailing vessels 
between the mouths of the Lena and the 
Pacific Ocean is finally determined. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE numbers of Macmillan for November and 
Decembercontain two interesting and instructive 
articles by Mr. Charles G. Leland on the Rus- 
sian Gipsies. Their personal acquaintance he 
made during a recent visit to Russia, first at 
St. Petersburg and then at Moscow. In the 
former city he made friends with ‘‘ six or eight 
girls and two men, all very well dressed, and 
all ae Rommany, though smaller 
and of much — ter and more delicate frame 
than the = 1 gipsy ‘travellers’ of Eng- 
land.” They spoke frankly, showing none of 
the reserve which English gipsies are apt to 
maintain when questioned about their language, 
and were ‘‘ honestly interested” in all he could 
tell them ‘‘ about their kind in other lands.” 
They had, however, ‘‘a dissipated air,” and 


some of them looked like ‘‘ second-class French | d 


or Italian theatrical artistes.” Moreover, they 
were ‘‘on exhibition,” whereas at Moscow 
‘*they were frolicking en famille with a 
favoured guest”—that is to say, Mr. Leland, 
whom they accepted as an ‘‘ American 
gipsy,” and whom they received in their 
own private house, ‘‘ warbling like birds and 
frolicking like children” in honour of their 
cousin from beyond the sea. For him they 





sang and danced, and for them he tried his 
hand at fortune-telling. Moreover, he delighted 
them with Rommany songs. No doubt they 
were highly pleased, and he was ‘‘ moved by 
the simple kindness ” with which he was treated. 
The whole description of his visit will well 
repay perusal. When Mr. Sala wrote his 
brilliant ‘‘ Journey due North,” some suspicious 
critics hinted that he had never been north of 
Fleet Street. Similar cynics may imagine that 
Mr. Leland has invented the gipsies whom he 
claims to have discovered. Therefore, the fact 
may be worth recording that the writer of these 
lines was himself invited by the Moscow gipsies 
to the house which Mr. Leland describes. it 
they gave him tea and cigarettes, and sang to 
him specimens of their songs, behaving all the 
time with high-bred courtesy and hospi- 
tality. 

THE Rivista Europea for November 16 has an 
interesting article by Signor De Viti Demarco 
on ‘‘ The Vicissitudes of Diplomacy,” in which 
he considers the historical relationship existing 
between diplomacy and the other functions of 
the State; and discusses the causes which have 
prevented diplomacy from being modified in the 
same way as other arr ho of administration. 
He concludes that the representative assembly, 
which has forced its way into all other parts of 
government, will not be able to regulate diplo- 
macy; it can only express the natural aspira- 
tiens to which diplomacy will endeavour to 
give effect in the sphere of international law, 
which is the resultant of the public opinion of 
all nations. Dr. Riccardi continues his popular 
sketches of the science of religion by a paper 
on the “ Worship of Plants.” Signor Camarda 
contributes some exegetical criticism on the 
interpretation of the sixth and seventh Isthmian 
Odes of Pindar. 


Romantic philologists have reason to regret 
the early decease of the French folk-lore journal, 
Mélusine, for two-fifths of the October number 
of the Romania is occupied by a further instal- 
ment of E. Cosquin’s popular Lorraine tales, a 
subject foreign to linguistic science. Those, 
however, who study the history of fairy legends 
will find this article and its predecessors most 
valuable, the comparisons with similar tales 
from all parts of the world being copious; we 
would particularly call the attention of English 
collectors of living Oriental stories to the still 
unfinished series. The remaining space is about 
equally divided between P. Meyer’s comparison 
of the recently discovered original Latin Life of 
St. Honoratus and Raimon Feraut’s Old-Pro- 
vengal rhymed version (which turns out to be a 
pretty close translation), A. de Montaiglon’s 
print of a fourteenth-century French verse Life 
of Gregory the Great (also a translation from 
— and various interesting short articles, 
including the usual Reviews of books and 
periodicals. 








OBITUARY. 
THE VENERABLE HENRY COTTON, D.C.L. 


TaE loss of an author whose works, from being 
placed on the shelves of the great Reading-Room 
of the British Museum, have been our constant 
companions in business and pleasure for many 
years affects us as the death of a friend. This 
was my feeling on reading in the obituary 
column of the Times the announcement of the 
ecease on the 3rd inst. of the Venerable 
Henry Cotton, formerly the Archdeacon of 
Cashel. He was admitted into Westminster 
School so far back as 1803, and was then aged 
thirteen. Four years later he was elected to 
Christ Church, Oxford, and, after having obtained 
a first class in classics in 1810, became Greek 
reader at that house. While at Christ Church 
Mr. Cotton came under the notice of Oyril 
Jackson, its famous Dean, and to Jacksons 
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memory his work on the various editions of the 
Bible is dedicated ; probably it was through the 
Dean’s influence that Cotton was appointed in 
1814 to the post of sub-librarian of the Bodleian. 
In 1820 he received the degree of D.C.L., and 
in 1822 vacated his post at rte ¢ Shortly 
afterwards he withdrew to Ireland to become, 
in June 1824, the Archdeacon of Cashel. 
When the temporalities attached to the 
deanery of Lismore were transferred to the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, he was elected by 
the chapter to the honourable, if unremunera- 
tive, dignity of Dean of Lismore. The founda- 
tions of his bibliographical tastes were laid 
during his connexion with Bodley, and the first 
of his works in the science of bibliography—so 
strange to its despisers, so seductive to its 
devotees—was printed in 1821 during his resi- 
dence at Oxford. It described the Editions of 
the Bible and Parts thereof from 1505 to 1820; 
a second edition ing down the narrative 
of the editions to 1850 appeared in 1852. In 
this volume Dr. Cotton was ing in the 
footsteps of Lewis, an enthusiastic though 
inaccurate student; but in his Typographical 
Gazetteer “ae? he struck out a new path 
for himself. The second edition of the latter 
work, containing 282 new articles, and earlier 
dates for 180 places, was published in 1831; 
and a second series, especially rich in in- 
formation on the foundation of news- 
papers in the United States and on the mis- 
sionary publications printed in our colonies, 
was issued in 1866, when the Archdeacon was 
in his seventy-seventh year. During the last 
twenty years the passion for collecting local 
literature has taken deep root in the minds of 
many bibliographers, and the list of the earliest 
printing presses in England and Wales which 
was read by Mr. Allnutt at the Oxford meeting 
of the Library Association carried back the 
Archdeacon’s dates in many instances to much 
earlier years. Asa dignitary of the Irish branch 
of the English Church, he was naturally 
interested in the popular creed of Ireland, and 
in 1855 published, under the title of Rhemes and 
Doway, a treatise on the editions of the Bible 
printed by Roman Catholics in English, and the 
inconsistencies in the notes appended to these 
versions of the Scriptures. His volumes 
entitled Fasti;Ecclesiae Hibernicae, chronicling 
the succession of its prelates and cathedral dig- 
nitaries, are monuments of patient industry, 
and will never be superseded. This noble work 
is printed in five volumes, the first appearing in 
1845, and the last, devoted to additions and 
corrections, in 1860. It does for the Irish what 
Hardy’s Le Neve has done for the English 
Church, but excels its English rival in supplying 
skeleton biographies of all the bishops and the 
more distinguished members of the cathedral 
foundations. On the death of Archbisho 
aurence, in his seventy-ninth year, it devoly 
on Archdeacon Cotton to superintend the passing 
through the press of the Archbishop’s reproduc- 
tion of the first Visitation of the Saxon Reformed 
Church in 1527 and 1528. Seven years ago 
the Archdeacon republished the privately printed 
poetical pieces of Archbishop Laurence and his 
illustrious brother, French Laurence, the well- 
known friend of Fox and Burke, but the work, 
through the unfortunate blindness of the 
editor,” was sadly disfigured in its course 
through the press. Archdeacon Cotton’s trans- 
lation of the Five Books of Maccabees in English 
(1832) contained the first English version of the 
fourth and fifth books which had appeared in this 
country. In the prefaces to his varied works he 
feelingly laments over his residence in the remote 
country parts of the South of Ireland far away 
from libraries and literary converse. Had he 
spent the whole of his long life inter silvas 
a. at Oxford, the world would probably 
ave gained by many bibliographical works; but 
Who would ever haye been found to take upon 





himself the wearisome labour of tracing the 
record of the rulers of the Irish Church ? 
W. P. CouRTNEY. 





Tue death is announced of Mr. John Menzies, 
head of the firm of Messrs. John Menzies and 
Co., wholesale booksellers and So 
Edinburgh ; of Mr. John Oampbell enzie, 
editor of Galignani’s Messenger; of Theodore 
Moravyski, author of a History of Poland; and 
of Col, Siegfried, Chief of the General Staff of 
the — Army, and author of several military 
wor. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
EXPLORATION IN EGYPT, 
Geneva : Dec. 4, 1879. 

Iam most thankful to Miss Amelia B. Edwards 
for directing the attention of the readers of THz 
AcaDEMY to the suggestion which I made in 
the Journal de Genéve about explorations in 
Egypt. I believe that the excavations might 
be resumed if foreigners were to make with the 
Egyptian Government treaties of the same 
kind as that which the Germans entered into 
with the Greeks about Olympia. 





Mariette-Bey has shown in such a striking 
way the immense archaeological riches which 
still lie hidden in the sand, and the important 
rete which would be solved by their 

iscovery, that it would be unpardonable if no 
attempt were made to disclose those treasures. 
The amount of work is large enough for a great 
number of explorers. Supposing the Egyptian 
Government would undertake the clearing of 
the great temples of Luxor and Medinet 
Haboo, there is still plenty for others to do. 
The ground which would be most interesting 
for the English in general would be that part of 
the country which lies between the Suez 
Canal and the eastern branch of the Nile; 
particularly the ruins of San, the site of the 
city of Tanis. It is highly probable that a good 
deal of information concerning the Israelites 
and their connexion with Egypt would be 
derived from a careful survey of the land, and 
from excavations made at Tanis and other 
localities, such as Tel-Basta. Among other im- 

rtant results to be ascertained, are the site of 

oshen and the road of the Exodus. It seems 
natural, therefore, that the English society 
which has so thoroughly explored Palestine and 
Sinai, the Palestine Exploration Fund, should 
extend its work to the land of the Captivity. 

It is possible that the firman giving the right 
of excavation would be granted only on 
condition of giving up to the Museum of Boolak 
a certain part of the antiquities discovered. 
Nevertheless the results would be considerable. 
It does not matter very much in what museum 
an inscription is deposited; the main point is 
that it should be known and published. 

EDOUARD NAVILLE. 





THE VALUE OF DURER’S PRINTS IN 1567. 


London : Dec. 6, 1879. 


While going through the correspondence and 
other papers preserved at Antwerp in the 
Plantin-Moretus Museum in order to gather 
all available information for my forthcoming 
Bibliography of Missals, Breviaries, and other 
liturgical books, I have come across several 
inedited letters relating to other matters which 
appear to me to deserve reproduction. The 
following extract from the draft of a letter 
written by Christopher Plantin to Francis 
Gentili, and dated July 19, 1567, will, I am sure, 
interest many of your readers, as it shows tho 
value of Diirer’s prints at Antwerp, at that time 
one of the principal markets for works of art in 
Europe. W. H. James WHALE. 


‘Pour satisfaire doncques & que demandes, j’ay 
cherché par toutes les boutiques de ceux qui ven- 
dent en ceste ville les pourtraictures que j’ay 
trouvées notées en l’autre page de vostre lettre, 
et n’ay sceu trouver le douze mois de l’an taillés 
en forme d’eerain, parquoy j’en ay incontinent 
mandé a Paris l& ot ils sont taillés fort nettement, 
et incontinent les avoir receues dudict lieu, je les 
delivrerai a monseigneur vostre frére ainsi que 
j'ay faict présentement trois feilles d’Albert Durer, 
ascavoir: le Sainct Eustace, qui me couste 30 

tars, le Sainct Hierosme et la Mélancholie (2 fort 

lles pitces) qui me coustent chaicun 15 patars, 
qui cals tout ensemble 3 florins. Or, Monseigneur, 
il vous paira [plaira] entendre qu’il se trouve bien 
quelques piéces de Sainct Eustace vielles qui se 
vendent bien jusques 6 florins la piéce, d’autres a 4 
florins, et d’autres 4 3 florins la piéce, combien qu’ils 
soyent d’une mesme planche et main dudict Albert 
Durer, et ainsi aussi de diverses prix par trop 
différent de lung & autre, ce qui advient par le 
jugement ou affection de painctre ou cognoisseurs 
de telles pourtraictures qui prisent quelquefois l’une 
piéce (bien que d’une mesme main, planche, jour 
et heure imprimée) 2, 3 ou 4 fois au double plus que 
Vautre, chose qui se trouveroit fort estrange & ceux 
qui ne l’on expérimenté, et qui conséquent 
pouroit faire esmerveiller ceux & qui on les pourroit 
envoyer sans [aptamer Et pourtant m’a 
1 semblé bon de ne vous achapter que ces 3 pidces 
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ici, afin que par icelles vous jugiés et puis 
m’advertissiés de vostre volonté 4 laquelle je mettray 
peine toute ma vie de satisfaire selon mon pouvoir. 
Toutes les feilles de pourtraictures d’Albert Durer 
coustreroyent bien & en avoir de chaicunne sorte 
une, et passablement nettes comme sont celles que 
je vous envoye, quelque cent escus d’or. Mais s'il 
vous plaist que je vous achapte seulement de celles 
qui se peuvent aiséement recouvrir et 4 prix asses 
bas selon telle qualité, ordonnés moy la somme 
d’argent que voudries que j’y empoyasse.” 








VISCOUNT SCUDAMORE. 
London: Dee. 8, 1879. 

Your reviewer points out an error in Mr. 
Pattison’s Milton which is certainly excusable 
enough when the exact circumstances are 
stated. ‘ 

Sir John Scudamore was raised to the peer- 
age in 1628 by the title of Baron of Dromore 
and Viscount Scudamore of Sligo in the king- 
dom of Ireland. There is, therefore, some 
foundation for Mr. Pattison’s assertion that he 
was Viscount Sligo, though, as a matter of fact, 
the territorial title seems never to haye been 
used by him. 

Lord Scudamore was a staunch Royalist and 
Churchman, and, though the friend of Laud, 
secured the good word of Milton. The latter, 
however (unless my copy of his letters be in 
fault), speaks of him as “the noble Thomas 
Scudamore, King Charles’s ambassador, to 
whom I carried letters of commendation.” He 
received the poet ‘‘most courteously,” and 
introduced him to Hugo Grotius, at that time 
ambassador from the Queen of Sweden to the 
French Court. CHARLES J. ROBINSON. 


South View, Bromley, Kent: Dec. 9, 1879. 

As Lord Scudamore of Sligo was Lord Scuda- 
more and not Lord Sligo, I should not have 
added any remark to Mr. Roebinson’s letter but 
that I wish to say that it never occurred to me 
that the mistake, whatever it might be, was not 
pointed out with any idea that it was otherwise 
than ‘‘ excusable.” Mr. Pattison’s book is one 
that ought to live through more than one 
edition, and in such a case it is simply an act of 
courtesy to the author to draw his attention to 
slips of the pen which he would be glad to 
correct, 

I may add that my interest in Lord Scuda- 
more is the greater because I have read through 
some scores of his despatches which are now in 
the Record Office, and which are, as might be 
expected, signed in the name of Scudamore, 
just as the despatches of Lord Chichester of 
Belfast are signed in the name of Chichester. 

SAMUEL R. GARDINER. 











M. SAY ON RICARDO. 
Dartmouth Park, N.W.: Dec. 9, 1879. 

Mr. T. E. C. Leslie, in his notice of my lecture 
Wealthy and Wise in the current number of the 
AcADEMY, not only contrives to make me appear 
dogmatic by severing my opinion as to the 
method of political economy from the reasons 
given for it, but tries to hold me up asa pre- 
tentious ignoramus who attributes to M. Say 
what is not to be found in his writings. ‘‘No 
hostile criticism of Ricardo,” says Mr. Cliffe 
Leslie, ‘‘is to be found in the works of Say.” 
Now this is a point which the following 
extracts from the notes appended by Say to the 
French edition of Ricardo’s works published by 
Guillaumin will once for all set at rest. 

Respecting Ricardo’s doctrine as a whole, M. 
Say remarks :— 
**Si j’osais me permettre de faire une critique 
générale de la doctrine de M. Ricardo et de sa 
manitre de traiter plusieurs questions d’économie 
politique, je dirais qu’il donne aux principes qu'il 
croit justes une telle généralité qu’il en regarde les 
yesultats comme infaillibles, . . . Inuniversalibus 


latet dolus a dit Bacon, avec ce bon sens exquis qui 
Va fait nommer le Pitre de la saine philosophie. 
Lorsqu’on descendra de ces généralités aux réalités, 
qu'il faut toujours prendre pour guides, on 
trouvera . . .” 

Speaking of Ricardo’s celebrated theory of 

Rent, he says :— 
‘‘Tl m’a paru plus simple d’exposer ce que je crois 
étre le veritable état des choses, que de combattre, 
paragraphe par paragraphe, la doctrine de M. 
Ricardo.” 

Criticising Ricardo’s doctrine of Natural and 

Market Prices, he says :— 
‘La distinction entre le prix naturel et le prix 
courant que M. Ricardo admet aprés Smith, parait 
étre tout 4 fait chimérique. Il n’y a que des prix 
courants en économie politique.” 

I shall not follow Mr. Leslie’s example, and 
accuse him of ignorance of the literature of 
his subject; but I leave your readers to judge 
how far he was justified in his personal attack 
on me. It is difficult to understand why he 
resented with so much vigour my assertion that, 
‘in his assault on Ricardo’s method, he is repeat- 
ing M. Say, as he has virtually said the same 
thing himself (Hssays in Political and Moral 
Philosophy, pp. 238-39). J. H. Levy. 








‘* GENRE.” 
18 Church Row, Hampstead: Dec. 10, 1879. 

I owe a courteous apology to the reviewer of 
my Masters of Genre Painting, if I cannot agree 
with him that the use of the word ‘‘ genre” is 
unnecessary and scarcely permissible. With 
— to my own book, the alternative title, 
‘* Painters of Character and Incident,” would not 
have represented precisely the ground intended 
to be covered. It is perfectly true that the 
present use of the word “‘ genre,” as applied to a 
— department of art, is in France itself 

ut of recent origin; but its modern employ- 
ment in this secondary sense is now, there at 
least, as universal as its first signification. It 
supplied a term that was lacking. No word 
existing to express the arf which is neither of 
history, nor of landscape, nor of religion, nor 
of portraiture, the French have pressed this 
word into the service. It has established its 
place because it was a necessity. In England, 
no doubt, the necessity is disagreeable. But, 
depend upon it, sooner or later the term will 
have to be accepted. Let us contrive to forget 
whatever revelation of its too brief pedigree 
Littré’s Dictionary may have made to us, and 
let us try to learn to pronounce it. 

FREDERICK WEDMORE. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK, 


Mownpay, Dec. 15,4 p.m. _ Asiatic. 
5 p.m. London Institution: ‘A Recent Application 
of Organic Chemistry,” by Prof. Odling. 
8 p.m. Society of Arts: “‘ On the Chemistry of Bread 
and Bread-making,”’ IV., by Prof. C. Graham. 
8*p.m. British Architects. 
Tuespay, Dec. 16, 7.45 p.m. Statistical: “‘Is the Value of 
Money Rising in England and throughout the World?” by 
R. H. Patterson. . 
8 p.m. Civil Engineers: Continued Discussion on 
“ The Passenger Steamers of the Thames, the Mersey, and 
the Clyde.” 
8.30 p.m, Zoological. 
WEDNESDAY, Dec. 17,7 p.m. Meteorological. 
8 p.m. Society of Arts: “The Panama Canal,” by 
Capt. Bedford Pim. 
8 p.m. Geological. 
8pm. Literature. 
Tavurspay, Dec. 18,7 p.m. London Institution: “Christmas 
and other Fes'ival Carols,” by W. A. Barrett. 


7p.m. Numismatic. 

8 p.m. Linnean: “On the, Lichens of Dillenius, 
Ilustrated by his Herbarium,” by the Rev. J. M. 
Crombie. 

8p.m. Chemical. 


8pm. Historical: “The Holy Roman Empire,” by 
the Rev. A, R. Pennington; “‘ Some Account of the Jani 
Anglorum, the Epinomis, and other Works of John 
Selden,” by 8. Robjohns; “‘ Historical Remarks on the 
Punishment of Women,” I., by Llewellyn Jewitt. 

8.30 p.m. Royal. 

Fripay, Dec. 19,8 p.m. Philological: “ Dare to ‘give’ and 
dere to ‘put’ in Latin,” by J. P. Postgate; “ English 
Etymologies, Correcting Some of Prof. Skeat’s,” II,, by 





Hi. Nicol. 





SCIENCE. 


On Mr. Spencer's Formula of Evolution as 
an Exhaustive Statement of the Changes of 
the Universe. By Malcolm Guthrie. 
(Triibner.) 


Mr. GuTHRIE is s0 obviously a candid- 
minded and honest thinker, anxious to be 
scrupulously just in all his criticisms, that 
we can only set down his numerous mis- 
apprehensions of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s 
meaning to unintentional misreading, or to 
incomplete comparison of work with work. 
His book is a long and elaborate examination 
of the First Principles, chapter by chapter, 
and almost paragraph by paragraph, with very 
little apparent effect. A single quotation will 
show how completely Mr. Guthrie sometimes 
goes beside his mark. Prof. Tyndall writes :— 
**T compare the mind of man to a musical 
instrument with a certain range of notes, 
beyond which, in both directions, exists infinite 
silence. The phenomena of matter and force 
come within our intellectual range, but behind, 
and above, and around us the real mystery of 
the universe lies unsolved, and, as far as we are 
concerned, is incapable of solution.” 

Now this paragraph, setting aside peculiarities 
of diction, might almost have been written, 
we humbly conceive, by Mr. Spencer himself. 
Yet here is Mr. Guthrie’s comment upon it :— 
“IT understand this to be a repudiation of the 
formula of evolution as a sufficient solution 
of the problem of philosophy as set out in Mr. 
Spencer’s First Principles.” Surely Prof. 
Tyndall would be somewhat surprised at such 
a reading of his intention. 

Mr. Guthrie begins with a short part in one 
chapter on the Problem of Philosophy, which 
is in fact a criticism of Mr. Spencer’s defini- 
tion of that term, He then goes on to a 
second part, on the intelligibility and suffi- 
ciency of the well-known Formula of Evolution. 
Having settled that the formula breaks down 
on examination in its own terms, he then 
proceeds to a third part, which consists of a 
similar investigation of the formula, “with © 
the inclusion of the term Force.” Part the 
fourth is “ An Attempt to frame a Formula 
agreeable to Mr. Spencer’s Exposition of 
Evolution,” and part the fifth is a criticism of 
the book on the Unknowable. An Appendix 
contains abstracts of the opinions which 
various other writers have expressed on Mr. 
Spencer’s great work. 

It will be obvious that a book itself so 
minutely critical can hardly be criticised in a 
few columns, but the two leading points in it 
appear to be these: First, the difficulty or 
impossibility of bringing the phenomena of 
consciousness under the formula as given in 
terms of matter and motion; and secondly, 
the supposed vagueness in the use of the word 
Force. As to the first of these points, it 
must be admitted that the First Principles 
itself scarcely gives us a sufficient reply. 
But one is almost tempted to wonder whether 
Mr. Guthrie has ever read the Principles of 
Psychology, where the apparent omission 1s 
fully atoned for and explained. To Mr. 
Spencer psychology naturally follows biology, 
and the phenomena of consciousness, though 
in one sense they subsume all other pheno- 
mena, in another sense are merely the obverse 
aspect of a limited class of phenomena— 
those, namely, of the nervous functions. 
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Thought is not matter or motion, but the 
evolution of thought has proceeded pari 
passu with the evolution of particular or- 
ganised arrangements of matter and motion 
in the nervous system of animals. If Mr. 
Spencer were a professed dualist, if he con- 
tended for the absolute diversity of matter 
and mind in a Cartesian sense, then Mr. 
Guthrie’s criticism would have some value. 
But as he is, on the contrary, a resolute 
monist, as he has insisted most forcibly upon 
the one-sidedness of either the materialist or 
the spiritualist view, and as he has always 
allowed that matter can be just as much or 
as little explained in terms of mind as mind 
in terms of matter, we fail to see the appo- 
siteness of his strictures. We might be 
surprised at Mr. Guthrie’s remarks on this 
head were it not that all experience shows us 
how impossible it is to make the world be- 
lieve that when psychologists speak of two 
aspects of a single thing they do not mean 
two separate and totally distinct things. 

As to the second point, the wide meaning 
assigned to the word Force, there can be no 
doubt that Mr. Spencer employs the term in 
a somewhat different sense from that attri- 
buted to it by the most modern school of 
physicists. But when the First Principles 
was written, the differentiation of ‘“ energy ” 
from ‘‘ force’’ had not been fully carried out, 
and Mr. Spencer therefore used the word in 
the sense current at the time. I¢ is still true, 
however, that Mr. Spencer’s phrase, “ Per- 
sistence of Force,” is used to embrace some- 
thing more than the current physical expres- 
sion, “ Conservation of Energy.” Neverthe- 
less, it does not thence follow that the wooden 


criticism of certain physical specialists has’ 


really discovered a blot in Mr. Spencer’s 
system. If we understand by force the 
attraction which every atom, molecule, or 
mass possesses towards every other atom, 
molecule, or mass; and if we understand by 
energy the motions of such atoms, molecules, 
or masses, then we may say that while the 
energy is conserved the force persists. In 
other words, while the motion, though it may 
be transferred from one body to another, 
cannot be annihilated; the attraction, which 
indissolubly inheres in every particle of 
matter, cannot be destroyed. If, then, we 
substitute for Mr. Spencer’s phrase, “ Per- 
sistence of Force,” the equivalent phrase, 
“Indestructibility of Power,” as a higher 
generalisation embracing both the conser- 
vation of energy and the persistence of 
force, in the senses here indicated, all Mr. 
Spencer’s argument will be true; and not 
only so, but it will be seen to enunciate a 
further truth which is not contained in the 
current conception of conservation of energy. 
And while we may say that energy in this 
Sense is equivalent to motion, we may also 
say that force in this sense is equivalent to 
matter. In this way, if we read Mr. Spencer’s 
meaning aright, the ultimate law of the in- 
destructibility of power does really afford us 
an @ priori basis for the deductions drawn 
from it in the First Principles. Some little 
vagueness of language there undoubtedly is; 
but the vagueness, we imagine, belongs rather 
to the still chaotic state of physical nomen- 
clature than to any want of definiteness in 
Mr. Spencer’s own conception, 





We had noted many separate points on 
which we should take exception to Mr. 
Guthrie’s strictures, but considerations of 
space prevent detailed criticism. As a whole, 
his work is painstaking and honest, but his 
artillery seems scarcely of a proper.calibre to 
demolish the central stronghold of evolu- 
tionism. Grant ALLEN. 








BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 
Notes, chiefly Critical and Philological, on the 
Hebrew Psalms. By W. R. Burgess, M.A. 
Vol. I.—Ps. i.-lxviii. (Williams and Nor- 
gate.) The plan of this book is to furnish notes 
on the hard places of the Psalms where gram- 
mar and dictionary are not enough for the 
student. But this Derg is not fully carried out, 
and the work is in fact a supplement, nominally 
to all recent commentaries, but practically to 
those of Delitzsch and Perowne. Thus when 
the author says that he has taken up the task 
for the most part where the commentators have 
left off, this statement must be qualified by the 
consideration that the book is written in ignor- 
ance of much of the best recent exegesis, and 
that many things which it presents as new, and 
which are really independent fruits of our 
author’s diligence and ingenuity, will already 
be familiar to those who read more widely. 
Such are the emendations of Ps. xxii. 2 
(Hitzig), xxv. 17 (Olshausen), and the sugges- 
tion FN = FAW on lyi. 2 (Lagarde). he 
suggestion (p. 409) that in Numb. xxi. 4 and 
elsewhere FID OY means the Dead Sea is due 


to that queerest of scholars, Hermann y. der 
Hardt, in the essay, Peraea super Jordanem, in 
which he anticipates Brugsch’s theory that the 
sea where the Egyptians were drowned was 
Lake Sirbonis. In other cases acquaintance 
with the expositions or conjectures of other 
scholars could hardly have failed to modify our 
author’s proposals. But it is unnecessary to 
dweil on this subject; it is more pleasant to 
acknowledge that the book displays throughout 
a keen a of difficulties and indepen- 
dent and vigorous effort to solve them. The 
effort is not without result, and several of the 
conjectural emendations on which Mr. Burgess 
spends a great part of his strength deserve the 
consideration of scholars. Reference may be 
made to the argument that xxxi. 3 is to be 
corrected from the parallel passage in lxxi. 3, 
and to the proposal to read p39 for oYxpTE 
in xxxvii. 29 to restore the alphabetical order. 
At the same time it is impossible to say that 
the book as a whole is a success. With all his 
patience and acumen, the author lacks mental 
discipline, and in some respects scholarly 
discipline also. This comes out in many ways, 
but chiefly in his use of two favourite engines— 
the Greek and Syriac versions, and a theory of 
the theology of the Psalms set forth in the pro- 
logue. The use made of the LXX. is sometimes 
no less than astounding. It would be easy to 
multiply examples, but one willsuffice. At p. 276 
Bapts — 71793 is identified with the name of the 
Nile boats in Herodotus, and taken to mean a 
storehouse rather than a palace. A wonderful 
— based on the Syriac identifies 
ashan in Ixviii. 18 with Mattanah and Wa- 
heb, and derives it from the root ‘‘ to give.” The 
most obvious philological considerations show 
that the Aramaic Mathnan, Mathnin, can come 
from Bashan, but that the latter word cannot 
come from 73. Mr. Burgess’s theological 
engine is a theory of the relation between the 
devotional experiences of the Psalmists and the 
ordinances of the Levitical ritual, and, in par- 
ticular, a new view of the distinction between 
the sin and trespass offerings. The latter have 
ial references to breaches of the law of 
oses ; the former haye their place in the system 





of the antecedent covenant of grace, and point to 
the Messiah promised to the seed of Abraham. 
So certain does this theory appear to its author 
that it produces an emendation py; for DYN 
in xl. 6, which is pronounced to be ‘‘ attested by 
demonstration as conclusive as, in such matter, 
is possible.” We are sure that no one will 
accept the emendation; and the theory itself, 
though worked out with great ingenuity, is 
certainly read into the Old-Testamont facts, not 
read out of them. It appears in truth to be 
altogether impossible to explain the distinction 
of sin and trespass offering on theoretical 

rinciples. The distinction holt its origin in 

istorical circumstances, and cannot be under- 
stood without the application of historical 
criticism to the growth of the Levitical ritual. 
To historical criticism Mr. Burgess is a stranger, 
which is the more to be regretted because his 
habit of mind is by no means narrowly tra- 
ditional. 


A Handbook to the Bible: being a Guide to the 
Study of the Holy Scriptures, derived from 
Ancient Monuments and Modern Exploration. 
By F. R. Conder and C. R. Conder. (Long- 
mans.) The idea of this compact, yet com- 
prehensive, little book is an excellent one, and 
the volume is designed to supply a much-felt 
want. But it professes more than it actually 
accomplishes. A more thorough knowledge of 
the latest results of Assyrian and Egyptian 
research would have prevented the authors from 
believing that the Exodus took place in the 
time of the Eighteenth Dynasty, or from making 
such assertions as the following :—‘‘ There can 
be little hesitation in admitting that the verse 
of the Book of Kings which mentions Pul (2 
Kings xy. 19) should be read ‘ Pul came from 
the King of Assyria,’ or ‘the King of Assyria 
sent Pul’”; ‘‘There can be no doubt that 
Samaria was taken by Shalmaneser.” Nor did 
the campaign of Sennacherib against Hezekiah 
occur in B.C. 703, but two years later. These 
are but specimens of numerous other dogmatic 
misstatements, which harmonise but badly with 
the assertion of the Preface that ‘‘ it has been 
the main object of the writers as far as possible 
to avoid every expression of opinion, whether 
their own or that of any school of thinkers.” 
When we come to such subjects as Hebrew 
metrology and coinage, Mr. Oonder is on his 
own ground, and the information given is at 
once useful and interesting. So, too, the second 
part of the volume, which deals in a very 
thorough way with the geography of the Holy 
Land, will be found of considerable value, 
though Lieut. Conder’s topographical identifi- 
cations are set down with much greater confi- 
dence than is likely to be accorded to all of 
them by other scholars. The topographical 
Index, as well as the list of Biblical plants and 
animals by which it is preceded, will be 
welcomed by every student of the Bible; but 
even here some omissions and mistakes may be 
pointed out, such as ’ochim, ‘‘hyaenas” or 
**jackals” (Isa. xiii. 21), or lilith, ‘‘ the vam- 
pire,” which is translated ‘‘ screech-owl.” In 
fact, an unfavourable impression of the book is 
produced by the title, which promises more than 
was really meant, as well as by the dogmatic 
tone in which every statement, whether certain 
or doubtful, is laid down, and the inadequate 
treatment of the chronology in the first and 
second chapters. This impression is unfortunate, 
as it is not really justified, and may interfere 
with the usefulness of the book. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Evaporation.—In the October number of the 
Zeitschrift Dr. Riegler gives a paper on Piche’s 
atmometer, which consists of a small graduated 
lass tube which is filled with water. A small 
isc of unglazed paper is placed on the mouth, 
with a pin-hole forthe admission of air, and the in- 
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&trument is reversed and left to itself; thewater 
evaporates from the paper surface, and is replaced 
by air entering through the pin-hole. After 
a long series of experiments Dr. Riegler proved 
that this apparatus gave results nearly exactly 
double those of a free water surface of the same 
area, and explains the reason of the difference 
theoretically, but he finds it so constant that he 
thinks that if Piche’s instruments were suitably 
graduated they would be the best small evapora- 
tion gauges in existence. He, however, fully 
admits the impossibility of reproducing the 
conditions of nature in an observatory. 


The Temperature Zones of Geography.—In 
Petermann’s Mittheilungen, No. ix., 1879, Prof. 
Supan proposes to substitute for the old five 
zones of Parmenides a division into three 
primary and six secondary zones, drawn accord- 
ing to the course of the isobars. There is no 
doubt that such a plan would make geogra- 
phical teaching accord better with climatological 
facts than it does at present. 


A Handbook of Double Stars, for the Use of 
Amateurs, by FE. Crossley, J. Gledhill, and 
J. Wilson (Macmillan), will be we'comed by all 
who take an interest in the subject of double 
stars. This branch of practical astronomy is 
particularly suitable for amateur observers, as 
its cultivation does not require long previous 
training, nor unintermitted and severe work, nor 
the resources of a large observatory, but merely 
a good telescope, a good eye, and patience and 
conscientiousness, and some clear knowledge of 
what ought to be done, on the part of the 
observer. But the double stars are suv numerous, 
and their accumulatingobservations are scattered 
through so many publications, that the increasing 
difficulty of securing detailed information in- 
creases also the necessity and the value of com- 
prehensive catalogues of the stars and of their 
measures. In the Science Notes in the ACADEMY 
of December 21, 1878, an account was given of 
C. Flammarion’s Catalogue des Etoiles doubles et 
multiples en Mouvement relatif certrvin, etc. The 
plan of the lately published Handbook is in 
some respects different. The authors provide 
their readers with useful information about 
equatoreals and micrometers and methods of 
observing, and give accounts of the deter- 
mination of the orbit of a double star, of 
the correction of elements, &c. Then follow 
a catalogue of double stars selected as of special 
interest, with a list of all accessible measures 
and notes. This list, which forms the bulk of 
the book, and the compilation of which must 
have cost much time and trouble, is certain to 
be a source of disappointment and regret. The 
measures are not arranged in continuous chrono- 
logical order, but in the order of observers, 
‘*because this arrangement has been found 
convenient in compilation;” but what reason 
can possibly be given for the intentional 
omission of most necessary figures? Is there 
any precedent for such disorderly printing of 
numbers? The comparison with the neat and 
business-like arrangement adopted by Flam- 
marion is certainly not in favour of the newer 
book. Moreover, there are only too many 
indications that sufficient care and circum- 
spection has not been exercised to guard against 
a crop of mistakes, so that astronomers will not 
be justified in offering to the book more than a 
qualified welcome, however much they would 
prefer to hail and commend it without reserva- 
tion. 

Indian Meteorology.—The Report of the 
Meteorology of India in 1877 has now appeared, 
and from it we see that the system devised 
by Mr. Blanford has nearly reached its full 
development, and that all parts of the peninsula 
are now represented by stations. The report 
has been drawn up by Mr. Eliot in the tem- 
porary absence of Mr. Blanford in Europe. 


Meteorology in Batavia.—Ds. Bergsma, who in 





1975 published a quarto volume containing the 
magnetical records of his observatory, has now 
followed up this beginning by two volumes of 
similar size containing the meteorological 
observations. These are published in detail, 
and afford a rich contribution to the existing 
materials for the discussion of tropical meteor- 
ology. May we venture to hope that ere long 
some of the results of Mr. J. Allan Broun’s 
meteorological observations at Trevandrum may 
be given to the world, as at present all that has 
been published for that station has been one 
volume, referring to magnetism ? 


Summary of Meteorological Work.—We have 
recently noticed Prof. Cleveland Abbe’s Review 
of Meteorology, and have now another to 
mention-—that appearing in the magazine 
Gaea in Leipzig. This is carefully drawn 
up, but consists more of lengthened extracts 
from individual papers than of a chronicle of all 
that has appeared. The period covered is, for 
the most part, the year 1878. 


’ Geology of Indiana.—Prof. E. T. Cox, the 
State Geologist of Indiana, has just issued a 
volume which contains the eighth, ninth, and 
tenth Reports of the Geological Survey of this 
State. The Report forms an octavo volume of 
upwards of 500 pages, and is accompanied by 
some lithographs which illustrate the remarkable 
cavern in Crawford County known as the 
Wyandotte Cave. This cave is excavated in 
the Saint Louis limestone, belonging to the car- 
boniferous formation. The Report describes the 
cave in considerable detail, and includes analyses 
of the various cave-deposits, together with Prof. 
Cope’s observations on the fauna of the cavern. 
In many respects, the Wyandotte rivals the 
famous Mammoth Cave of Kentucky. 


WE have received from Messrs. Longmans the 
seventh edition of the List of the Vertebrated 
Animals now or lately living in the Gardens of 
the Zoological Society of London. The first 
edition of this Catalogue, issued in 1862, in- 
cluded only 682 species of vertebrates, which 
have increased to 2,325 in 1879, viz., mammals, 
615 ; birds, 1,329 ; reptiles, 257 ; batrachians, 41; 
and fishes, 83. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Mosicau AssociaTIon.—(Monday, Dec. 1.) 


Pror. W. H. Monx in the Chair.—Mr. R, H. M. 
Bosanquet read two papers : (1) ‘‘ On a Mode of pro- 
ducing Continuous Notes from Resonators.” The 
apparatus exhibited consisted of bottles, into which 
the feet of organ pipes were fastened with corks. 
Notes of pure quality were produced, the pipe feet 
being connected with a bellows by means of a 
wind distributor. Glass tubes were also fitted in 
the corks, for the purpose of tuning the bottle-pipes 
with water, and also for establishing communica- 
tion between the interior of the resonators and the 
ear. For the latter purpose, a new instrument was 
shown, consisting of a copper (J tube, with two 
ear pieces, and a tube in the middle of the UJ for 
communicating with the resonators. The U passes 
under the chin, when the ear pieces are opposite the 
ears. The ear pieces are then twirled round by the 
finger and thumb, and advance along screws into 
the ears. The ears are thus closed to external 
sounds as far as possible, and everything is heard 
through theresonator. The object of the paper was 
to describe a simple and effective apparatus, easily 
and cheaply constructed, for performing a number 
of the fundamental experiments of acoustics. (2) 
‘* Some Experiments with a Revolving Stop-cock.” 
Several treatises on acoustics speak of a stop-cock 
constructed by Prof. Robison which could be 
opened and closed rapidly so as to produce a note. 
Sir J. Herschel mentions it in the article on Sound in 
the Encyclopaedia Metropolitana, and conjectures 
that the stop-cock must have been made to revolve. 
The instrument exhibited was made in pursuance of 
this idea. The stop-cock has a wheel of one inch 
diameter, with a groove in its circumference. This 
receives a cord, which passes round a wooden 





wheel of twenty inches diameter, by means of 
which the stop-cock is caused to revolve with great 
rapidity. The experiments were: the simple pro- 
duction of a note ; the phenomena produced by the 
delivery of the jets into a resonator at various 
speeds ; and the phenomena produced by interposing 
the stop-cock in the wind supply of an organ pipe. 
In connexion with the second experiment, where a 
powerful note is produced by jets corresponding in 
period with the resonator, the mechanical evalua.- 
tion of sound magnitudes was touched upon, and a 
scale of sound magnitudes was defined by the 
employment of the marks of loudness used in 
music, 





ArcHAEoLocicaL InstrruTe.—(Thursday, Dec. 4.) 


Tue Rev. J. Futter Russe. in the Chair.—Mr. 
R. S. Ferguson sent a paper on the ‘Sup 
Sword of Sir Hugh de Morville, in the Possession of 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson at Brayton Hall, Cumberland.” 
The author showed that the story of the sword 
with which Sir Hugh de Morville kept guard in the 
transept of Canterbury Cathedral during the murder 
of Thomas & Becket on December 29, 1170, was con- 
nected with a gross error in the early history of Cum- 
berland, originated in the Chronicon Cumbriae, and 
amplified in Denton’s MS. History of Cumberland, 
written in the time of Elizabeth. Mr. Hodgson 
Hinde has clearly shown that there were several 
Hughs in the Morville family, and that the Hugh 
lord of the Barony of Burgh was not the Hugh of 
Canterbury notoriety, for this latter Hugh was lord 
of Westmoreland and Knaresborough. Denton says 
that ‘‘the sword that killed Thomas 4 Becket was 
at Ishall in my father’s time, and since remaineth 
with the house of Arundel.” But Denton libelled 
the sword as the Chronicon libelled its owner. The 
whole story seems to have its origin in a great 
sword sculptured on a monumental slab in 
Aikton churchyard, Cumberland, said to be the 
tomb of Sir Hugh de Morville. One after 
another historians and handbook makers have 
added to or further mystified the matter, but it 
was reserved for one Thomas Carlile, a carver of 
Carlisle, to make a statue as large as life of Sir 
Hugh de Morville for the late Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
in 1801. This he set up at Brayton House, and in 
the hand of the figure he placed ‘‘the very sword 
with which that celebrated knight assisted in 
delivering the country from Thomas 4 Becket.” 
After this statement by Carlile’s biographer the 
meeting was not surprised to see a basket-hilted 
Scotch broadsword, probably as late as 1745, 
bearing on each side of the blade the following 
distich : ‘‘Gott bewahre die auf rechte Schotten!” 
which had been sent for exhibition by Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson. This sword was probably obtained by 
Carlile from Carlisle Cathedral, where some of the 
Highlanders were imprisoned in 1745. A sword 
which has now vanished from the Cathedral was 
long said to be the very sword of Sir Hugh de 
Morville.—Mr. J. D. Grant sent a collection of 
vessels of pottery from burying places in the 
Tinnevelli district of the Madras Presidency, 
and some notes upon them. The unsystematic 
manner in which these interments were e was 
remarkable, but the most usual plan appears to have 
been to pack the bones, which must have been pre- 
viously denuded of flesh and integuments, in earthen 
jars about three feet six inches high, and bury them 
just below the surface. No stone implements were 
found buried, but some of the jars contained smaller 
vessels, such as those exhibited.—Mr. G. T. Clark 
sent some anh gy on = ~ of ——, 
Castle 4 propos of the proposa convert its area 
into building sites.—The Rev. J. M. Gatrill read s 
paper on a recent discovery at Greenhithe, and 
exhibited a human skull and pieces of pottery that 
had been found.—Mr. J. Bernhard Smith 
exhibited a string of beads and bugles of rock 
crystal, onyx, carnelian, &c., and some copper 
coins early thirteenth century, all found in the bed 
of a watercourse in Oude. The resemblance of the 
beads to Anglo-Saxon examples was remarkable. 
—Mr. H. Vaughan sent some fine German and 
French keys, an Italian miniature of Peter Martyr 
(early sixteenth century), and the first copies of 
the Spectator.—Mr. R. 8. Ferguson sent a ring dial 
or viatorium found in a bog in Dumfriesshire.—The 
Chairman exhibited some examples of stained glass, 
sixteenth century. 
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SocreTy oF ANTIQUARIES.—(Thursday, Dec. 4.) 
F. Ovvry, Esq., in the Chair.—Mr. George Payne, 
local secretary for Kent, exhibited a _ collec- 
tion of Roman objects found in a grave at Bayford, 
near Sittingbourne. The principal articles were 
square cinerary vessels of blue glass $ @ Very grace- 
ful glass bottle with a long neck and two handles, 
which was quite perfect ; a bronze jug, having on 
the handle the figure of a man beheading a ram 
with a sword, while an ox awaits the same fate, 
the head of a boar also lying near; urns of Up- 
church and paterae of Samian ware ; an iron lamp 
stand; and fragments of strigils with a rack, to 
which they were attached by means of an arrange- 
ment like an ordinary split key-ring. Among the 
ashes of the funeral pyre were found the jaw bones 
of deer and boars and fragments of antlers, which 
had been sawn off the skull. The whole of these 
articles were in a most wonderful state of preserva- 
tion, perhaps in consequence of the chalky nature 
of the soil in which they had lain.—Mr, Ferguson 
contributed a paper containing an account of 
several Roman antiquities in Cumberland which 
had been described by former antiquaries and lost 
sight of, and which he has re-discovered. 





Lisrary Assocration.—(Friday, Dec. 5.) 


Rosert Harrison, Esq., Treasurer, in the Chair. 
—Mr. Cornelius Walford, who has recently re- 
turned from America, delivered ‘‘A Talk about 
American Libraries and Librarians.” The first 
librarian he visited was Mr. Poole, at Chicago. 
The books that had been presented by this country 
were most carefully preserved. Scandal reported 
that before the fire there was no library at Chicago. 
He found Mr. Poole anxious about his forthcoming 
Index to Periodicals. At Washington the Library 
of Congress presented in its law section the finest 
law library in the world. In the Albany State 
Library he found many rare books on the history of 
London, &c., not to be found at the British 
Museum. Passing on to New York, he came to a 
land of libraries. The newest of these is the Lenox 
Library, at present a private library, but intended 
by its munificent owner to be dedicated to the 
public. Thesecond librarian there is Dr. Allibone. 
There is no such collection of Bibles in the world 
as here; the library has complete sets of Bunyans 
and Cranmers, and its Miltons exceed those of the 
British Museum, the Bodleian, and the Cambridge 
University Library put together. At the Boston 
Public Library he was struck by the crowd of 
persons applying for books, and by the process of 
delivery, which was so rapid as to be mysterious. 
Very much of the work of the libraries was con- 
ducted by ladies, and with great care and skill. 
Mr. Walford concluded with some interesting re- 
marks on the result upon the women themselves 
of their employment in libraries. 


Fotx-Lore Socrery.—(Thursday, Dec. 9.) 


W. R. 8. Ratston, Esq., in the Chair.—Mr. 
Coote, F.S.A., read a paper upon ‘Catskin—the 
English and Irish Peau d’ dne.” The readers of 
the Vicar of Wakefield are familiar with Gold- 
smith’s reference therein to a folk-tale, which he 
calls ‘The Adventures of Catskin.” This tale, 
which has been long lost, Mr. Coote reproduced to 
the English public, and identified with peau d’ dne 
and an analogous story which is spread through 
Europe, Russia, and Albania included. Its origin 
was traced to a myth in the Rig Veda. 








FINE ART. 
An Art-Student in Munich. By Anna 
Mary Howitt (Mrs. Watts). Second 


Kdition. 2 vols. (T. De la Rue & Co.) 

We give the most hearty welcome to a 
reprint of this hook, which we have always 
looked upon, ever since its first appearance 
twenty-seven years ago, as the most charming 
of itsclass. That it isso we have often heard 
admitted by persons well able to judge, even 
though not particularly fond of art matters, 
on account of the fascinating character of its 
humerous little pictures of every-day life. 
Its only rival in interest at the time was the 





Letters from the Baltie, which, however, 
wants the speciality of interest that gives 
this youthful performance of Mrs. Watts 
frequent poetic beauties, as well as unity in its 
narrative. Perhaps the publishers, who are, 
we understand, embarking inreprints of books 
that ought to be reprinted, will think of the 
Letters from the Baltic, if, indeed, the 
authoress, who is still exercising her pen, does 
not feel that time has altered everything in 
the places which she visited. In German 
there are several works—not books of travel— 
to which we could liken the Art-Student, at 
least in sentiment and tone. If we leave 
room for the difference between the heroes— 
for both ladies celebrate heroes in their 
different manners—Bettine Brentano’s ex- 
traordinary prose-poem, Goethe's Corre- 
spondence with a Child, and The Art- 

tudent in Munich, show us many points in 
common ; in both there is the same exuberant 
enthusiasm, and emotional delight in new 
scenes and people, and the execution of both 
conveys all the vividness of the moment that 
youth only can experience, and imaginative 
natures only can express to the reader. In 
many literary performances of the day we 
find an imitation of this in the shape of 
gushing diction; but the real salt and the 
simulated seasoning are as different from 
each other as certain modern volumes of verse 
are different from the poems of Shelley or 
Keats or the later poets whom they distantly 
imitate. 

Miss Howitt was about the first of English 
ladies who stepped out boldly in the direction 
of historical painting. In the year following 
her return to England and the first appear- 
ance of the book under review we very well 
remember the great success of her first 
picture, Margaret from ‘‘ Faust,” exhibited at 
the Portland Gallery, 1854. This success 
was sufficient, one would have thought, to 
make her an artist for life, but neither in 
picture writing nor painting has she been 
very anxious for public favour, which is 
itself a characteristic not very commonly 
found. Her companion through the first 
volume at least, the “Clare ’’ of the narrative, 
and her visitor, “ Justina ’’—whose real names 
it is not necessary to mention here, though 
that of Justina may be guessed by the de- 
scription of the “ golden hair crowning her as 
with a halo, and her whole soul looking 
through her eyes at the pictures ”’—have both 
made themselves some name in painting, the 
one in Rome and the other in London. 

One result of the publication of the Ari- 
Student in Munich was the public attention, 
both here and in America, drawn to the 
Miracle-play of Ober-Ammergau, a celebration 
that had been repeated every tenth year from 
the time of the pestilence (1633), but which 
no one out of Germany had ever heard of till 
then. The description of this unique scene, 
and of Tobias Flunger, who was the Christus 
of that decade, and also of the journey thither 
and back in the Stellwagen, reads as fresh 
and bright as ever it did, although the subject 
has been plentifully discussed since then. All 
the incidents—the two girls starting in the 
early rainy morning, quoting the proverb, 
Den Muthigen gehort die Welt, “ the world 
belongs to the brave!’ the long journey 


ending with a hard struggle up hill on foot, 





the longer excitement next day under the 
July sun—retain their interest, and must ever 
remain the best account of the Passion-play. 
But the Ober-Ammergau performance is only 
one of the many scenes which the Art-Student 
had the good fortune to witness and to de- 
scribe. There were the Volksfest, the Christ- 
child fair, the Three-Kings’ fair, the unveiling 
of Schwanthaler’s gigantic Bavaria, and many 
other festivals to be pictured; and all are 
done with that innocent verve that makes us 
envy the vivacity of early years, when, as yet, 
no illusions are lost, and life promises to be 
full of endless pleasure and interest. Still 
more to our taste now are the lively sketches 
of private life touched rapidly with so much 
truth and humour. 

Added to this edition are three chapters 
which give the book the completeness of a 
work of art. The Art-Student visits the 
beloved city of her Lehrjahre twenty years 
after; the girl transformed into a matron 
with a husband to take care of her, and the 
great master under whom she had studied 
entertaining her with his family of children 
grown to manhood and womanhood—enter- 
taining her asif the meeting made a red-letter 
day in the history of both. Less than a year 
after that he was struck down by the cholera, 
one of its latest victims in Munich. There is 
in another chapter a conclusion to the Passion- 
play history also—a supper with the actors of 








1871. Wituram B. Scort. 
EXHIBITIONS. 
EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF BRITISH 
ARTISTS. 


Tae winter exhibition of paintings and draw- 
ings of the above society is now on view at 
their galleries in Suffolk Street. The works 
are mostly small ones, and number nearly 
nine hundred in all. The fancy portraits of 
languishing and melancholy young ladies, with 
hair dressed in an exaggerated form of the 
latest fashion, that hang on all the walls are 
quite depressing to look upon ; it is sad how an 
ae of silliness, with large eyes, or of 
blankness is apparently prized by the British 
ublic above all other expressions. No. 392, 
owever, a clearly and simply painted portrait 
of a pleasant face, by Mr. Hanson Walker, is 
an exception to these remarks; it is a pity, 
however, that the love of realism should fave 
induced Mr. Walker to allow the crumples of 
the bonnet strings to play so important a part 
in the likeness. A half-length painting of a 
pretty child carrying an armful of daisies and 
corn, by Mr. Bauerle, is charmingly painted. 
Sir John Gilbert has but one work here, and 
that a small one, the subject taken from 
the Pilgrim’s Progress; it is a very spirited 
sketch, and gives a great sense of the intense 
heat of the fire of hell. By Mr. Yeend King 
are three pictures, all worthy of notice; the 
principal one, Le Quiller, a French version of 
our game of skittles, shows peasants near the 
sea-shore; a strong young man is just in the act 
of throwing the ball, while the smith of the 
village looks critically on, and an elderly man 
igns to a restless boy to remain quiet and not 
distract the player. This is cleverly and well 
painted. Another by the same artist shows a 
young lady in an antique satin dress standing 
near @ window, through which come slantwise 
the first rays of the day, reading by the light of 
a flickering candle what we are to suppose to 
be a love-letter ; the general tone of this picture 
is very good. Stepping Out, a water-colour by 
the same, is yery quaint and full of humour. 
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Mr. Wyllie’s Peaceful Old Age, a row of old 
ships mellowed by time into faint and beautiful 
colours and warmed by the setting sun, is full 
of fine colour and is very charming. No. 317, 
Old Age, by Mr. H. T. Shiifer, showing two old 
women seated against a sunny wall, is very 
good too. Mr. Buxton Knight, in his Taking 
the Lads’ Boats down Tide, has succeeded 
wonderfully well with the water in the fore- 
ground, the rocking movement of which is 
excellently given. The Winter Garden, by Mr. 
James Macbeth, produces a pleasant impression 
of novelty with its warm and strange colouring. 
The Moated Grange, by Mr. James Grace, is 
very complete ; the scene chosen is charming, and 
the distance and sense of quiet are successfully 
given. Deserted, by Mr. J. Watney Wilson, an 
old doorway and gate, is good. Mr. James 
Peel has a landscape that is in every way 
satisfactory. No. 528, by Mr. Munn, is de- 
lightfully sunny, and the little figure in black 
and whiteiseffective. Loving above his Station, 
by Mr. Holyoake, is rather a large painting of 
a hazy landscape with small figures introduced ; 
a dreamy effect is produced by the light 
handling of the whole painting. A Surrey 
Pastoral, by Mr. Claude Hayes, is pretty, with 
a French look about it. Zhe Turn of the Leaf, 
by Mr. Stuart Loyd, should be noticed. Mr. 
Lodovici, jun., has several clever and pleasing 
little works. By Miss Mary Gow is a painting, 
called A Reverie, of a child surrounded with the 
usual modern prettinesses and toy-books of the 
day, which is cleverly painted. Rondo Capricioso, 
_by Miss Beatrice Meijer, is a charming little 
work; a circle of children, some very small, 
are dancing rapidly round in a circle to a tune 
strummed on a spinet by a lady, while a white 
cat looks seriously on. An Interior, Fontaine- 
bleau, also by Miss Meijer, is extremely pretty, 
and more highly and uniformly finished than 
the paintings by this lady usually are. Quite 
in Confidence, by Mr. Glindoni, is cleverly 
painted, but more ugly than is admissible. A 
— of a fair young girl seated against a 
right yellow curtain, by Mr. Barr, is well 
done, but what reason there is for supposing it 
is After the Dance is not explained. 

The strange want of harmony between the 
subjects of the pictures and the expression 
depicted is noticeable in so many instances that 
to call attention to it will not be out of place. 
Mr. Elmore exhibits his Study for Picture of 
Columbus at Porto Santo, in which the man and 
woman who are regarding the strange object 
picked up on the shore—and which has a wonder- 
ful resemblance to the well-known portraits of 
Mr. Punch—look at it with an expression as if 
they were asking one another, ‘‘ Who is it that 
this is so like?” rather than of puzzlement at 
the finding of so strange an object. Why, too, 
does Mr. Henley, in his Good-bye, Sweetheart, 
give to the young lady a look of indifferent 
surprise, instead of an expression of regret or 
sadness? No. 303, called Ironing, represents a 
little girl ironing her doll’s linen, but we should 
like to understand what reason Mr. Gadsby 
can assign for the child being almost in tears 
over the performance of so simple an act. In 
Which Hand Will You Have?—many of the 
titles here are interrogative—the child who holds 
the crust, or stone, behind her knows much 
less what she is doing than does the spectator, 
and, judging from her utter want of expression, 
she seems to have no idea that an expectant 
dog is seated in front of her. We defy Mr. 
Lionel Cowen to arrange himself in the way he 
has done with his young lady, in his well- 
painted work called Ennui, and find himself at 
all languid or bored, or anything but extremely 
stiff, uncomfortable, and bad-tempered; at 
least, it seems to us that a hard, uncushioned 
seat to sit upon, and a pillow to be supported by 
the head against the wall, would not usually be 
considered as conducive to a feeling of ennui. 


To Mr. Morgan’s Return of the Dove, we can 
only say, ‘‘Poor foolish dove to return!” 
Nos. 366 and 309, by Mr. French Wyburd and 
Mr. Cobbett, are wonderful examples of com- 
placent ill painting, while Near Antwerp, by 
Mr. Hamlet Bannermann, and No. 807, by 
Mr. Horatio Canty, are both admirable paintings. 

On the whole, we are struck at the waste 
of good painting which is apparent in this 
exhibition, together with great deficiency in 
general training. No mediocre French ex- 
hibition would show so much originality of 
design or such solid painting as are here found, 
but, at the same time, none would have on its 
walls such startling crudities, such inane ex- 
pression, such utter want of harmony and 
drawing as are here only too apparent. 








ART BOOKS. 


Inventories of Furniture and Ornaments re- 
maining in Certain of the Parish Churches of 
Berks in the Last Year of King Edward the Sixth. 
Transcribed by Walter Money. (Parker.) The 
lists of church goods, such as they were, in what 
may be called the middle time of the Reforma- 
tion are being slowly but surely preserved in 
type. The theological controversies of late 
days have caused a wider interest than the 
mere historical one to be felt for them, and, as 
a consequence, we have had labourers in the 
field who assuredly would not have volunteered 
had the task to be done been one of scientific 
interest only. Mr. Money has executed his 
work with care. We have not noticed any 
obvious misreadings of the text. This, when 
we call to mind the blunders that occur in 
diverse well-known publications of a like char- 
acter, is no small praise. The notes, too, are, 
in the main, good, though they show in a few 
places that the information has been got up 
for the occasion, and not in all cases from the 
authorities which it is safest to trust. Some- 
times they are a little over-done. Surely it 
was not needful to tell the reader that ‘‘ieron” 
signifies iron. ‘‘ Fustane apes” is probably 
rightly interpreted as fustian from Naples, but it 
should have been pointed out that there are 
those who think that this fabric took its name 
from Nabulus (Neapolis). The greater part of 
the Introduction might well have been left un- 
written. The facts are not new, and little good 
is gained by repetition when there is nothing 
fresh to communicate. 


A Guide to Modelling in Clay and Wax and 
Sor Terra Cotta ; or, Sculptural Art made Easy for 
Beginners. By Morton Edwards. (Lechertier, 
Barbe and Co.) Mr. Edwards informs us in his 
Preface that, 


‘*having now been engaged in the profession of 
sculpture for over thirty years, during twenty-five 
of which I have given lessons in modelling and 
been a frequent contributor to the Royal Academy 
and to the different other exhibitions held during 
that space of time, my remarks may be held to have 
a certain amount of importance; to which study 
under the late celebrated sculptor, William Behnes 
(the Lawrence of sculpture), from 1852 to 1854, 
and abroad almost yearly, especially at Rome, with 
and under the late John Gibson, R.A., in 1859, un- 
doubtedly adds some weight.” 


We have no doubt that Mr. Edwards’ study 
with Mr. Behnes and with and under Mr. Gibson 
may have had a valuable effect upon Mr, 
Edwards’ skill as a sculptor, but this book con- 
clusively proves that it has not qualified him for 
a teacher with the pen. His literary style, how- 
ever, is quite equal to enforce the valuable 
lessons which the book contains. These may be 
thus summarised:—‘‘ Buy the necessary mate- 
rials and tools and then—use them.” 


Les Arts décoratifs en Espagne, au Moyen Age 
et d la Renaissance. Parle Baron Ch. Dayillier. 
(Paris :,Quantin.) This is another of the legacies 





left by last year’s exhibition at the Trocadéro, 
being a republication of oo which have ap- 
peared in L’ Art, accompanied by some very good 
illustrations, notably an etching by Gaujean from 
the beautiful statuette in painted wood of St. 
Francisfof Assisi by Alonzi Cano, of which M, 
Odiot is the fortunate possessor, and a coloured. 
and-gilt lithograph of an exquisite glass ewer 
of the sixteenth century in the collection of the 
author. More interesting than beautiful is an 
engraving of a plate of the rare /aience of 
Puente del Arzobispo. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


WE have received from Messrs. Cassell a port. 
folio of six large sketches, so to say—reproduc- 
tions of facsimile designs by Mr. F. Barnard 
—from certain characters in the novels of 
Dickens. The portfolio is entitled Character 
Sketches from Dickens, and it presents us with 
Mr. Barnard’s conception of Mrs. Gamp, of 
Jingle, of Pickwick, of Bill Sikes, of Little 
Dorrit, and of Sydney Carton. The six are 
very wisely chosen for their perfect unlikeness, 
and Mr. Barnard’s own choice of the moments 
of their lives and fortunes at which to depict 
them shows no less wisdom. Mrs. Gamp is 
admirable; so is the devil-may-care freedom of 
Jingle; so is the genial drunkenness of Mr, 
Pickwick. Little Dorrit presents a unique 
mitre | for bringing to the aid of the 
portfolio the attractions of youth and pretti- 
ness; Sydney Carton is selected at the most 
dramatic instant of his story—the instant of 
the guillotine. He is a ftype of dignity and 
exaltation. With Bill Sikes we must be 
allowed our quarrel. Ruffianly he is indeed, 
but less desperately and ree iy A a ruffian 
than in the pages of Cruikshank. Mr. Barnard 
—excellent draughtsman, keen-sighted, quick- 
witted artist as he is—could perhaps hardly 
expect to rival the Sikes on the house-roof— 
‘“‘The Last Chance”—of George Cruikshank. 
But on the whole we greatly commend these 
designs for popular purchase. They have in 
them the very spirit of Dickens. 

THE Duke of Buccleuch has lent for exhibition 
to the Edinburgh Museum of Science and Art 
a selection from his collection of engravings and 
etchings, consisting chiefly of specimens of 
Rembrandt, Marcantonio, Adrian yan Ostade, 
and Turner. 


In a letter to the Chronique des Arts of last 
week, Mr. F. W. Burton, Director of the 
National Gallery, @ propos of the correspondence 
which has lately appeared in that journal relating 
to the works of the painter Marinus van 
Romerswale, calls attention to the remarkable 

icture of The Money Changers in the Wynn 
Ellis collection in the National Gallery (No. 
944), which, although “attributed provision- 
ally” to Quentin Matsys in the [last edition of 
the catalogue, he considers, without doubt, to 
be by the hand of Marinus. The subject of this 
oes is analogous to the works described as 

y this painter which are now preserved at the 
Louvre, the Dresden Gallery, Munich, Copen- 
hagen, and Madrid; and the transparent 
colouring and minute finish also closely re- 
semble his style. The picture is a very strikiug 
one, which most people will be likely to 
remember. The composition is undoubtedly 
taken from Quentin Matsys’ famous renderings 
of this subject, but it is impossible that all the 
Misers and Money Changers found in private and 
public collections should be by him, and it is 
satisfactory to be able to attribute some of them 
with a tolerable degree of certainty to such a 
clever painter as his follower Marinus de Seow 
or van Romerswale. 


Str Wit11aM Boxatt, who died the other 
day at an age so advanced that he may be said 





to’ haye belonged to another generation, was 
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born in Oxfordshire in June 1800—the son of an 
exciseman of the county. A country grammar 
school educated him; but he early showed a 
faculty for art, and was admitted into the school 
of the Royal Academy. In 1827 he was able to 
go to Italy and see many of the pictures of 
historic note. Returning to England, he was 
largely employed in portraiture, and he had for 
his colleagues during the more brilliant period 
of his practice men like George Richmond and 
the late Sir Francis-Grant. His work was 
fastidiously executed, yet the term during 
which he practised was so prolonged that he 
found time to produce a very considerable mass 
of work. In 1865 Boxall was appointed Director 
of the National Gallery, and, holding the post 
for about nine years, it was his -privilege to 
have an important part in the business of the 
purchase of the great Peel Collection. To the 
credit of Mr. Lowe, then Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, it must be said that he acted with 
Boxall in this. The health of Sir William 
Boxall had long been failing, but it was only 
within the last three months that it became 
clear to his friends that dissolution was immi- 
nee He will be long and honourably remem- 
bered. 


GusTAVE Dore is at present engaged in 
illustrating Shakspere. He is, we are told, so 
completely absorbed in the study of our great 
national poet that he can think and talk of 
nothing else but Shakspere, and is putting forth 
his whole artistic power in the endeavour to 
interpret him in a worthy manner. He has 
already made a number of drawings both large 
and small of various scenes, and in particular 
has utilised some of the sketches he made last 
year during his tour in Scotland for his illustra- 
tions to Macbeth. It is believed that this work 
will be one of the greatest achievements of his 
art in the way of illustration. We may look 
for the first instalment of it early next year. 


ERNEST SLINGENEYER’S celebrated picture, 
The Christian Martyr, is among the pictures 
belonging to Mr. P. L. Everard that are to be 
sold at Christie’s to-day. Several other note- 
worthy works by French and German masters 
are also comprised in the catalogue of this sale. 


THE Glasgow Art Club opened their annual 
exhibition, which consists of 160 pictures, on 
Saturday last. 


THE Report of the Council of the Art Union 
of London for 1879 shows only a small dimi- 
nution in the receipts on those of last year. 
The reserve fund amounts to £21,741 19s. 9d. 
The subscribers for the coming year will receive 
a line engraving by Mr. Lumb Stocks, R.A., 
from the picture by the late Mr. E. M. Ward, 
R.A., of Dr. Johnson awaiting an Audience of 
Lord Chesterfield, It is expected that the busi- 
ness of the society will be transferred to their 


= house in the Strand in about two months’ 
ime. 


Sixty-rive artists sent in designs for the 
competition held for the great civic monument 
commemorative of the Defence of Paris which 
is to be set up at Courbevoie. The exhibition 
of these designs is now being held at the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts. The one chosen is by M. 
Barrias, who has received the prize of 15,000 frs. 


and the commission to execute his work in 
bronze. 


_ Iris stated in a French paper that the dis- 

tinguished animal painter, Rosa Bonheur, has 
just bought a magnificent lion from the z0o- 
logical garden at Marseilles, at the price of 
5,000 frs., and that she is painting its portrait 
im a picture intended for next year’s Salon. 


Carotus Duran will send to next year’s 
Salon, beside his usual portrait subject, a fine 
ideal painting of Christ at the Sepulchre which 
he has just finished. 








THE committee for the Vulliemin monument 
has received a little over 6,500 frsa., and has 
decided that the memorial shall take the form of 
a bust to the national historian to be set up in 
one of the public buildings of Lausanne. 


THE new galleries of the Hotel Carnavalet 
have just been opened. They contain, among 
other novelties, an historical collection of the 
uniforms of the Paris National Guard from its 
formation to its suppression. These were de- 
signed by David, Raffet, Charliet, Hippolyte 
Bellangé, Horace Vernet, and other great 
military painters, and are of considerable 
interest. 

Tne Library of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts is 
shortly to be thrown open to the public from 
7.30 to 10 P.M. 


WE learn from the New York Nation that an 
exhibition of the works of the late Wm. Morris 
Hunt has been on view at the Museum of Fine 
Arts in Boston. The catalogue comprises 200 
oil-paintings and 121 charcoal-drawings and 
pastels. A Life of Mr. Hunt is in preparation 
by his brother. 


VERDI has promised the Roman Societi 
Musicale Romana to be present at the inaugu- 
ration of the monument which the society has 
dedicated to the memory of Palestrina, In 
honour of the occasion Verdi has c »mposed two 
pieces in the manner of Palestrina, which are 
to be performed for the first time on this day. 
This will be Verdi’s first visit to Rome since 
1870. 

THE Times states that some antiquities re- 
cently discovered in the Roumanian district of 
Prahova, near the Trifoi Mountains, lead local 
archaeologists to believe it to be the site of the 
ancient city of Trifulum, dating from the fourth 
century, and established by a colony of Visi- 
goths. A small red stone, with a sculptured 
bust of Alaric I., is among the objects found. 


Knup BaAaps, Swedish court-painter, died 
on November 29 at Munich, where he had 
resided for thirty-seven years. He was best 
known by his Norwegian landscapes and sea- 
pieces. Prof. Franz Ittenbach, one of the vete- 
rans of the Diisseldorf school of painters, and a 
pupil of Schadow, died on the 1st inst. 


A COMMITTEE has been formed at Antwerp 
for the purpose of publishing a Codex diplomaticus 
Rubenianus, or collection of documents relating 
to the life and works of Rubens. The members 
are MM. Gachard, Ruelens, De Burbure, 
Genard, and Rooses. 


A LARGE sheet of illustrations was given in 
the Architect last week representing the various 
symbolical figures of the Virtwes which the early 
Italian master, Andrea Orcagna, carved on the 
famous tabernacle of Or San Michele. The bas- 
reliefs on this work are said to be the finest 
produced in the fourteenth century. It is 
interesting to compare these Virtues by Orcagna 
— those by Giotto in the Arena Chapel at 

adua. 


THE contemporary artist under notice in the 
Portfolio is Mr. David Law. His fine picture 
of Whitby Harbour (Evening), exhibited last 
May at the Royal Academy, is powerfully 
etched by M. Léon Richeton, who renders the 
picturesque gloom of the scene with remarkable 
skill and very striking effect. A short bio- 
graphical sketch of Mr. David Law tells how 
this painter worked for twenty years as a 
map engraver in the Ordnance Survey office 
at Southampton, cherishing all the time 
artistic desires and practising painting as ‘‘a 
pastime during occasional leisure hours.” After 
this long probation Mr. Law at length found 
himself in a position to renounce map engraving 
and to indulge his long repressed wish to become 
a painter. He has now been established for 


\ 





several years in London, and his works are be- 
coming well known at our exhibitions. The 
magnificent etched portrait of Rembrandt by 
himself is reproduced by M Amand Durana’s 
process in this number with marvellous 
accuracy; and an etching is also given of a 
female portrait by Sir H. Raeburn, upon whom 
Mr. Alexander Fraser writes a short paper, with- 
out, however, giving any new information re- 
garding this forcible portrait painter. 








THE STAGE. 
AUGUST BOURNONVILLE. 

THE famous Danish dancer and ballet-poct 
who died on the 30th ult. at Copenhagen held 
a place quite unique among the artists of our 
time. August Bournonville was born on 
August 21, 1805. His father, Antoine Bour- 
nonville, was ballet-master at the Royal Danish 
Theatre, and he placed his son very early under 
Rosing and Frydendahl. As a child, August 
showed signs of inventive talent, and com- 
posed a romantic ballet, Hubor and Signe, 
at the age of fourteen. In 1824 he pro- 
ceeded to Paris, and, after studying under 
Vestris, appeared with success as solo-dancer at 
the Opera. He performed~in London, Paris, 
and Berlin through every season until 1830, 
when the Danish Government offered him the 
post of First Solo-dancer and Director of the 
Ballet at Copenhagen. The ballet had formerly 
flourished in Denmark under Galeotti, but had 
now fallen into decay; under the new director 
it achieved a brilliance and poetical significance 
exceeding that in every other capital of Europe. 
Bournonville now commenced the long series of 
his mute dramas, exquisite poems of motion 
and attitude, the secret of which may be said to 
have been bis invention and to have died with 
him. No writer, except Holberg and Ochlen- 
schliiger, has exercised so powerful an aesthetic 
influence over the Danish theatre as Bournon- 
ville, his long experience of the stage and his ex- 
quisite tact and taste giving his pieces an 
importance which those acquainted only with 
the normal ballet can scarcely realise. Whether 
he took his inspiration from life in the South of 
Europe as in Napoli, or from Scandinavian 
mythology as in Valkyrien, or from popular 
Northern feeling as in Lt Folkesagn, he proved 
himself an artist of delicate perception and 
strenuous ideal purpose; and even in a national 
theatre so richly stocked with admirable native 
work, the ballets of Bournonville were always 
among the chief attractions toa stranger. He re- 
tired from the stage as a dancer ratherabruptlyin 
1848, and has spent thelast thirty years in compo- 
sition and direction. Among the most beautiful 
of his innumerable ballets should be mentioned, 
beside those named above, Thrymshviden (of 
which I have given a somewhat detailed account 

in another place), Valdemar, and the Wedding 
in Thelemarken. Erik Bogh has said, in a 
phrase that clings all the more closely to the 
memory because the style is so delightfully 
rococo, that Bournonville’s unique gift has been 
to reconcile ‘‘ the Brahmins of Melpomene with 
the Pariahs of Terpsichore.” The only parallel 

to be found to him in literary history is partially 
given in Théophile Gautier, who—as, for 

instance, in the Ballet of the Rats, of which Mr. 

Walter Pollock has lately given an interesting 
enalysis—was extremely anxious to adapt his 
poetical imagination to pieces for dancing. But 

Gautier found no access for his dreams to the 
stage, while Bournonville was able to use his 
official position for the full benefit of the public. 

Epmunp W. Gosse. 
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STAGE NOTES. 


Ir would seem that benefit performances have 
lately increased both in interest and in the 
money which they may be expected to yield. 
Receipts are to be counted nowadays, not by 
tens or by hundreds, but almost by thousands 
of pounds. A stall that was of old let for seven 
shillings lets for a couple of guineas. Nor is 
this much to be wondered at when the attrac- 
tion is such a one as was offered at the Lyceum 
on Wednesday. For that occasion, with the 
most praiseworthy object of recruiting the 
fortunes of Mr. William Belford, who is greatly 
out of health and unable to act, there was ad- 
vertised the appearance of Mr. Irving, Mr. 
Toole, Miss Ellen Terry, Mrs. Bancroft, and 
several other excellent drama‘ic artists, and, 
though a crushing family affliction unhappily 
made it impossible for Mr. Toole to appear, 
there was still found, in his absence, a sufficient 
wealth of attraction. A recitation by Miss 
Terry, the appearance of Mrs Bancroft as a 
principal and loquacious witness in the ‘‘ Trial” 
from Pickwick, and the resumption by Mr. 
Irving of his great part in the one comedy of 
Mr. Albery’s which has held the stage were 
nough to satisfy any reasonable curiosity or 
appetite. Attention was naturally somewhat 
concentrated on the performance of Mr. Henry 
Irving in Two Roses. Since his first appearance 
jn that piece, now about nine years ago, his 
career has been the most remarkable which the 
contemporary stage has witnessed. He has 
been constantly and increasingly ambitious, 
and his ambition has never been seriously 
disappointed. But it is yet not too much 
to say that, if he had ‘‘created” the 
part of Mr. Digby Grant for the first time 
on Wednesday, the creation would have been 
pronounced a worthy successor t» his Mathias, 
his Hamlet, his Richelieu, and his Shylock. 
For the truth is, not that he has failed in his 
more recent impersonations, but that his per- 
formanca in the Z'wo Roses has been from the 





first, and was again on Wednesday, a perform- | 


ance of high comedy such as it would be 
simply impossible for any living actor to excel. 
So profound is it, and at the same time so vastly 
entertaining, that we can only desire that some 
arrangement may be made by which it can be 
from time to time repeated, along with the later 
performances in which Mr. Irving has rivalled 
the actors of traditional fame. 


THE announced intention of Mr. and Mra. 
Bancroft to open the Haymarket Theatre with a 
revival of the comedy of Old Heads and Young 
Hearts, instead of with a revival of Mr. T. W. 
Robertson’s School, will be welcome to many, 
and it may even be indicative of some hesitation 
on the part of the new management to essay at 
the Haymarket the flimsy, though entertaining 
and often natural little comedies so closely 
associated with the Prince of Wales’s. Certain 
itis, at all events, that the piece now chosen for 
the opening performances is of the more rubust 
and elaborate order of comedy in favour twenty 
or thirty years ago when the Haymarket was 
that which it may again become—the chief 
house for English comedy. That Mr. Boucicault, 
the author of Babil and Bijou, is the author 
of Old Heads and Young Hearts does not 
indeed say much, but the comedy has to be 
taken on its own merits, and not on those of 
Mr. Boucicault. It is a firmly constructed 
work, full of vivacity and spirit, and with quite 
enough of that adroit employment of other 
men’s social observation which often serves the 
purpose of the popular dramatist in a day in 
which the drama does not so much copy life as 
the accepted interpretations of life. For com- 


pleteness the new Haymarket performance is 
not likely to yield to any that has ever taken 
place, but a revival of the piece at the Vaude- 
ville, some four or five years ago, was very 





remarkable for the excellence of the rendering 
of at least one or two important parts. Mr. 
David James has never been seen—not even in 
the character of the eminent butterman whose 
life upon the stage was so inconsiderately pro- 
longed by a too enthusiastic public—in a part 
more admirably performed than that which he 
assumed on the revival at his own theatre of the 
early comedy of Mr. Boucicault. 








MUSIC. 
RECENT CONCERTS. 


At St. James’s Hall on Tuesday, December 2, 
a concert under the immediate patronage of 
H.R.H. the Princess Louise was given by Herr 
Henschel in aid of the Victoria Hospital for 
Children. The music was of great interest. 
The Z'riwmphlied (Triumphal Hymn) of Brahms 
for double chorus and orchestra (op. 55), and 
Out of Darkness (Ps. cxxx.) for five-part 
chorus, soli, and orchestra (op. 31) of Herr 
Henschel were both to be performed for the 
first time in England. The programme also 
included Brahms’ symphony in C minor and a 
duet for two basses (from Lord Byron’s Hebrew 
Songs) and orchestra by Henschel. The pecu- 
niary result of the concert—nothing to the 
hospital, and a heavy loss to the enterprising 
concert-giver—affords one more sad proof of 
the indifference of the English public to new 
works. The 7riumphlied of Brahms was written 
to commemorate the great German victories of 
1870-71. 

In this work Brahms appears to have put 
forth his whole strength. The music is of the 
most lofty character, and the elaborate work- 
manship shows the composer’s deep knowledge 
of and skill in the various forms of contrapuntal 
writing. We should have to go back to the 
time of Handel and Bach for such a fine speci- 
men of polyphonic writing. It is, however, no 
servile copy of these old masters. Tho sim- 
plicity and massive grandeur of the eighteenth 
century merely form the solid foundation on 
which Brahms builds a work of art replete with 
the characteristics and idiosyncracies of the 
music of the nineteenth century. 

The words are taken from the Revelation of 
St. John. The opening chorus is a grand 
‘ Hallelujah!” written in eight real parts. 
Though full of ingenious counterpoint and 
canonic writing, the effect is neither laboured 
nor obscure. It is a grand shout of triumph. 
The learsing displayed produces its effect 
without obtrusion. 

The second number (Glory be to God) is more 
elaborate, and reminds one in this respect of 
some of Bach’s writing in his Church Cantatas 
or Great Mass. The concluding part of this 
chorus is very beautiful. The jubilant tones 
are suddenly stopped, and the movement con- 
cludes with an allusion to the well-known 
chorale, ‘‘Nun danket alle Gott,” in soft and 
mystic strains. 

The third and concluding chorus (And yonder 
a Snow-white House) is very dramatic; the 
writing, especially of the first part, is more 
modern in character. This movement and the 
work itself concludes with another grand 
‘* Hallelujah!” more animated than the first, 
but not less impressive. 

It need scarcely be added that the work is 
extremely difficult. Both chorus and con- 
ductor (Herr Henschel) exerted themselves to 
the utmost, and though there was much to 
praise, yet it is but just to say that the per- 
formance showed signs of hasty or rather 
insufficient rehearsal. The baritone solo in the 
third number was well rendered by Mr. Fred 
King. It is to be hoped that the Z’riumphlied 
will soon be heard again. 

Henschel’s Psalm haying been already 
reviewed in these columns, we need only speak 
of the performance. The solo parts were well 





given by Miss Lillian Bailey, Mr. Frank Boyle, 
and the composer. The Psalm was most care- 
fully conducted by Mr. Barnby, and members 
of the choir greatly distinguished themselves by 
the precision and delicacy of their singing. 

The Brahms symphony was conducted by 
Herr Henschel, who thus appeared in the same 
concert in the triplicate ‘capacity of composer, 
conductor, and vocalist. The performance was 
excellent, and Herr Henschel gave genuine 
proof of his ability as conductor. He seemed 
thoroughly to enter into the spirit of the work, 
and managed to impart his own enthusiasm both 
to the orchestra and audience. 


M. Saint-Saéns made his first appearance 
at the Crystal Palace concerts last Saturday, 
December 6. He played his own concerto for 
pianoforte and orchestra, No. 3, in E flat (op. 29). 
It contains the three usual movements, allegro, 
andante, and finale. The first movement appears 
to us the best, but in spite of much brilliant 
writing for the solo instrument, and clever 
elaboration of themes, it fails to leave a satis- 
factory impression on the mind of the listener, 
owing, probably, to a certain restlessness and 
straining after originality. The principal sub- 
ject of this movement bears a rather unfortunate 
resemblance to the opening theme of Schubert’s 
symphony in C. The andante is not particularly 
interesting. The finale is brilliant and difficult, 
but the themes are somewhat commonplace. 

Later in the concert the composer conducted 
one of his four pieces for orchestra. It is entitled 
Poéme Symphonique—Le Rouet @ Omphale (op.31). 

Another of this set—Za Jeunesse d’ Hercule 
(op. 50)—has already been heard at these 
concerts. Le Rouet d’'Omphale deals with that 
part of the story in which Hercules is helplessly 
in love with Omphale. The composer informs 
us that the subject of his music is ‘‘ the alluring 
power of woman and the triumphant victory of 
weakness over strength.” It is, therefore, 
definite programme music. The two principal 
subjects are typical of the hero and -heroine. 
The work is short and extremely simple in con- 
struction. It is graceful and pleasing: the 
orchestration is effective, and the work may be 
considered a good specimen of the light French 
School. It was well performed and well 
received. 

The concert opened with a very fine perform- 
ance of Schumann’s fourth symphony in D 
minor. His four symphonies haye now been 
given, as promised, in chronological order. 
Mdme. Sophie Léwe was the vocalist. 


On the evening of the same day a concert was 
given by the Musical Artists’ Society at 
Hanover Square. A sonata for pianoforte and 
violin, by the late Henry Westrop, was per- 
formed by Miss Edith Goldsborough aud Mr. W. 
H. Eayres. As good chamber music by English 
composers is not too plentiful, we are pleased to 
take note of this sonata. It is a work of great 
merit. It is in three movements—allegro, 
adagio, and finale. The themes are original, 
and well developed; the workmanship, indeed, 
is of a very high order. It deserves to be better 
known; the piano part is by no means easy, 
but will well repay any labour bestowed on it. 
O. E. Stephens’ quartet in F was also performed 
at this concert. To this work was awarded the 
first prize offered by the Academical Board of 
Trinity College, London. 


We are pleased to note the re-appearance of 
Malle. Janstha at the Popular Ovncerts. She 
played two or three short svlos on Saturday, 
December 6, and on the following Monday 
Beethoven’s sonata in E minor. She does not 
seem to have entirely recovered from her late 
indisposition, as she has not taken part in any 
concerted music. J. S. SHEDLOCK. 

















